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F  there  is  saving  merit 
in  this  way  of  life,  it  must  be 
discovered  by  living  out  the 
implications  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  inner  light, 
the  witness  in  the  individual 
heart.  This  responsibility  can¬ 
not  be  fully  discarded  short 
of  complete  surrender  of  self 
and  of  complete  distrust  of 
all  ingenious  substitutes  de¬ 
vised  by  men  for  that  will  of 
God  which  is  revealed  to 
them  who  diligently  seek 
Him. 

— William  Wistar  Comfort 
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Flying  Trip  to  Russia 

Richard  McFEELY,  Principal  of  George  School, 
.  and  I  on  March  22  boarded  a  KLM  jet  at  Idlewild 
Airport,  New  York,  to  fly  to  Amsterdam.  This  flight 
was  the  first  part  of  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
Amercian  Friends  Service  Committee.  The  School  Affi¬ 
liation  Service  (SAS)  of  the  AFSC  was  sending  us  to 
Moscow  for  two  weeks,  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Education  and  to  visit  as  many  schools  as 
we  could  in  that  time.  The  purpose  of  our  visit  was  to 
arouse  more  enthusiasm  in  already  afliliated  Moscow 
schools  and  to  seek  out  new  schools  for  affiliation. 

We  landed  in  Baltimore  on  April  16,  having  returned 
home  via  Berlin,  Duesseldorf,  Paris,  and  London.  In  our 
briefcases  were  the  names  of  ten  Moscow  schools  eager 
for  affiliation  with  American  schools  and  over  fifty  names 
and  addresses  of  principals,  teachers,  students,  and  others 
in  Moscow  who  are  looking  forward  to  correspondence 
with  Americans.  * 

While  waiting  at  the  Amsterdam  airport  for  the  flight 
to  Moscow  on  a  Soviet  jet,  I  had  my  first  chance  to  try 
out  some  conversational  Russian  on  a  group  of  musicians 
waiting  for  the  same  plane.  Affable,  full  of  humor,  glad 
to  be  heading  home  for  a  little  vacation,  they  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Moscow  Chamber  Orchestra,  who  had  been 
touring  West  Germany.  I  had  three  games  of  chess  with 
the  concertmeister  during  the  flight.  He  is  a  third-year 
conservatory  student. 

At  the  Moscow  airport  we  were  met  by  the  guide- 
interpreter  who  had  been  assigned  to  us  and  by  a  deputy 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  who  was  making  all  the 
arrangements  for  our  visit.  Both  these  young  men  were 
pleasant,  sincere,  and  friendly.  We  enjoyed  their  com¬ 
pany  and  the  many  conversations  we  shared  during  the 
two  weeks  we  were  in  Russia.  They  helped  us  through 
customs,  where  every  gift  book  we  had  was  looked  at  in 
the  search  for  detective  stories.  We  were  told  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  approve  of  having  their  children  exposed 
to  stories  of  murder  and  violence. 

We  were  housed  in  grand  style  at  the  Hotel  Peking, 
which  is  reserved  largely  for  foreign  delegations.  The 
dining  room  is  decorated  d  la  chinoise,  and  the  menu  is 
printed  in  Russian,  English,  and  Chinese.  Each  evening 
an  orchestra  plays  American-type  dance  music,  and  there 
is  dancing  in  an  open  space  among  the  tables. 

The  entertainment  was  as  lavish  as  the  housing.  We 
were  taken  to  the  circus,  the  opera,  a  concert.  I  visited 
a  chess  club  and  also  spent  one  evening  in  a  theater, 
watching  a  game  in  the  world  championship  chess  match 
between  Botvinnik  and  Tal,  which  has  since  ended  with 
Botvinnik’s  regaining  his  recently  lost  title. 

(Continued  on  page  296) 
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Editorial  Comments 

The  Eichmann  Trial  sands  of  workers  paraded  with  flags  in  the  street.  By 

The  sordid  details  which  the  Eichmann  trial  has  midday  the  Nazis  opened  a  withering  machine-gun  and 

disclosed  about  the  Nazi  cruelties  add  a  depressing  artillery  fire  on  the  unarmed  demonstrators,  and  the 

note  to  a  world  that  is  already  taking  despair  too  much  streets  were  littered  with  the  bodies  of  3,500  men  and 

for  granted.  The  one  hope  arising  from  the  dubious  women.  No  other  people  in  Europe  made  a  greater  sacri- 

enterprise  of  putting  a  secondary  Nazi  figure  on  trial  is  fice  to  repudiate  the  Nazi  lie  that  hatred  for  the  Jews 

that  our  past  failure  of  alerting  the  conscience  of  the  was  universal. 

world  may  be  duly  impressed  upon  us  and  the  next  Bulgarian  citizens  protested  for  three  days  in  Sofia 

generation.  The  batteries  of  human  action  should  be  and  achieved  the  concession  that  their  30,000  Jews  would 

charged  at  all  times.  But  the  trial  must  not  serve  to  remain  in  Bulgarian  concentration  camps  and  not  be 

separate  Jews  and  Christians  by  causing  them  to  nurse  shipped  abroad.  Thus  the  lives  of  these  Jews  were  saved, 

resentments  over  past  errors.  Hungarian  citizens  in  their  attempt  to  rescue  Hun- 

Apart  from  recording  facts  of  a  devilish  nature,  garian  Jews  were  aided  by  representatives  of  the  Swedish 

some  of  the  publicity  accompanying  the  trial  reminded  and  Swiss  governments.  A  special  Swedish  representative, 

the  world  that  heroic  deeds  of  an  altruistic  character  had  Mr.  Raoul  Wallenberg,  is  personally  credited  with  the 

also  been  the  order  of  the  day  during  the  Hitler  period.  saving  of  20,000  Jews.  When  the  Russians  came  to  Hun- 

Under  the  headline  “The  Christian  World  Did  Not  For-  gary,  he  disappeared  mysteriously  and  is  reported  to  have 

sake  the  Jews,”  the  June  26  issue  of  the  Jewish  News-  died  in  a  Russian  prison. 

letter.  New  York,  relates  some  of  the  spontaneous  actions  Other  examples  of  Christian  heroism  are  numerous, 

which  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Jews.  William  It  is  hoped  that  the  Eichmann  trial  will  not  attach 

Zukerman,  Editor  of  the  Jewish  Newsletter,  reports  that  to  the  Western  world  the  stigma  that  a  Christian  is 
in  the  fall  of  1943  about  6,000  Danish  Jews  were  trans-  automatically  anti-Semitic.  Such  a  reproach  would  be 

ported  clandestinely  to  Sweden.  The  Swedes  cooperated  an  oversimplification.  The  guilt  of  ecumenical  Chris- 

in  this  enterprise  just  as  they  sheltered  many  other  refu-  tendom,  including  Catholicism,  in  having  nursed  anti¬ 
gees  who  managed  to  get  into  their  country.  Semitism  indirectly  must  be  admitted.  But  indications 

Many  Italians  openly  fraternized  with  Italian  Jews  of  changing  attitudes,  especially  in  Christian  education, 

and  helped  them  to  cross  the  Alps  into  Switzerland  or  are  encouraging.  Sentiments  like  anti-Semitism  are  likely 

allied  occupied  territory.  Numerous  Italians  were  im-  to  make  another  bid  for  power  whenever  conditions  are 

prisoned,  and  some  were  executed,  for  helping  the  Jews.  favorable.  The  so-called  harmless  type  resembles  the 

The  Vatican  became  a  refuge  for  thousands  of  Jews.  wartime  mines  in  a  battlefield,  and  will  remain  innocu- 

In  France  the  greatest  rescue  mission  of  all  Europe  ous  until  it  is  touched  off  by  the  pressure  of  hysterical 

was  organized,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  60  per  emotionalism, 
cent  of  the  French  prewar  Jewish  population  remained 

alive.  Although  some  4,000  Jewish  children  were  killed  Catholic  Ecumenical  Voices 

by  the  Nazis,  about  30,000  others  were  saved  through  The  forthcoming  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 

the  personal  initiative  and  spontaneous  action  of  the  Churches  (November  18  to  December  6)  in  New  Delhi, 

French  people.  A  similar  story  could  be  told  of  Belgium.  India,  and  the  projected  Roman  Catholic  Council  to  be 

The  resistance  of  workers  in  Holland  was  truly  epic.  held  several  years  from  now  are  already  producing  a 

The  Dutch  workers,  especially  the  dockers,  came  down  candid  exchange  of  opinions  in  Catholic  quarters.  It 

to  the  Jewish  quarters  in  Amsterdam,  when  on  February  appears  particularly  promising  that  Roman  Catholics 

22,  1943,  1,100  Jews  were  arrested  to  be  shipped  to  are  examining  the  hierarchical  structure  of  their  Church 

Poland.  The  workers  declared  a  general  strike  for  the  as  having  detracted  from  the  emphasis  on  the  universal 

“immediate  liberation  of  our  Jewish  comrades.”  All  work,  priesthood  of  all  believers.  This  idea  has  always  been 

including  transportation,  stopped  in  Amsterdam.  Thou-  strongly  cherished  by  Protestants.  Liberal  Catholic  voices 
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abroad  are  expressing  the  hope  that  no  new  dogmas 
will  be  decreed  which  may  become  obstacles  to  rap¬ 
prochement  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Pope 
John  XXIII  favors  lay  activities  and  knows  that  many 
Catholic  laymen  tend  to  deify  Mary.  “How  many  Catho¬ 
lics  go  to  Mary  because  they  are  afraid  of  Christ?”  asks 
a  leading  layman  in  the  German  Catholic  Hochland  from 
Munich.  The  Pope  speaks  of  the  Protestants  as  those 
“who  love  unity,”  and  he  avoids  using  the  traditional 
term  “heretics.”  To  be  avoided  also  is  the  emphasis  that 
Catholicism  is  hoping  and  praying  for  the  “return”  of 
the  Protestants  to  Rome.  Rome  must  not  claim  to  have 
been  innocent  of  the  Reformation  in  1517  A.D.  Sincere 
and  conciliatory  Protestants  hope  that  on  some  future 


day  they  may  together  with  Catholics  form  the  Una 
Sancta,  the  One  Universal  Church,  after  the  Catholic 
Church  will  have  cleansed  itself  from  the  many  abuses 
that  obscure  its  proclaimed  ideals. 

The  era  of  a  new,  universal  consciousness  of  mankind 
has  begun.  Millions  in  each  of  the  two  large  Christian 
camps  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  resent  a  self- 
righteous  insistence  on  the  exclusive  possession  of  truth 
by  any  of  the  potential  partners  in  the  union.  The  minds 
of  such  a  large  membership  are  slow  to  change,  and  we 
must  not  expect  quick  results.  But  we  ought  to  respect 
the  preparatory  details  in  a  long-range  endeavor.  The 
work  that  is  now  taking  place  is  both  indispensable  and 
worthy  of  our  active  interest. 


God  Setteth  the.  Solitary  in  Families 


IN  marriage-counseling  classes  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  need  for  engaged  young  couples  to  have  many 
things  in  common.  Certainly  it  is  fine  if  they  both  like  to 
play  bridge,  both  like  to  go  to  baseball  games,  but  mar¬ 
ried  life  can  also  be  rich  and  satisfying  if  each  mate  brings 
different  skills  and  interests  to  the  partnership.  Discussing 
community  of  interests,  my  husband  laughed  and  said, 
“There  just  wouldn’t  be  time  enough  for  you  to  listen  to 
all  the  baseball  games  with  me,  and  for  me  to  go  to  all 
your  poetry  clubs  with  you.”  Probably  the  crux  of  the 
matter  is  whether  or  not  a  man  and  wife  find  mutual 
friends  and  companionable  interests  as  they  both  mature. 

One  woman  liked  the  theater,  and  her  husband  en¬ 
joyed  musical  comedies.  She  liked  to  read;  he  said  he  had 
had  enough  books  in  college  to  last  the  rest  of  his  life. 
She  liked  to  play  bridge;  he  relaxed  while  fishing.  Now 
they  live  far  away  from  a  metropolitan  district,  and  there 
are  few  tickets  to  buy  to  anything.  There  is  little  time  for 
either  to  read,  because  they  both  love  gardening,  both 
enjoy  poking  about  in  antique  shops,  both  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  ornithologists.  In  time  companionship  grows,  or  at 
least  tolerance  and  respect  for  difference  develop.  A  hus¬ 
band’s  pleasure  in  fishing  and  fishing  tackle  is  no  longer 
“trash”  to  his  wifel  And  he  comes  to  understand  her 
need  for  feminine  society,  whether  it  be  for  playing  bridge 
or  reading  poetry. 

It  is  much  easier  to  stay  happily  married  when  moving 
in  a  society  comprised  of  well-wedded  couples.  Indeed  a 
man  and  woman  should  withdraw  from  a  social  group 
where  ridiculing,  belittling,  and  bitter  joking  prevail,  just 
as  surely  as  they  would  turn  back  from  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  It  takes  a  very  strong  bird  to  flit  among  birds 
who  are  pulling  out  each  other’s  feathers  without  losing 
a  few  plumes,  or  worse,  a  mate.  When  two  young  lovers 


promise  to  be  faithful  to  each  other  "until  death  do  us 
part,”  fidelity  in  words  is  a  part  of  that  vow. 

If  their  conversation  in  public  is  to  be  spontaneously 
respectful  of  each  other — and  not  just  a  biting  of  the 
tongue — their  words  must  flow  from  an  inward  trust  and 
assurance  of  love.  While  surface  interests  need  not  be 
mutual,  partners  in  a  strong  marriage  are  likely  to  have 
in  common  the  deep  things  of  life. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  sound  in  its  practice 
of  encouraging  couples  to  gather  in  the  company  of  a 
teaching  priest  for  a  retreat.  One  year  in  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  foothills  fifty-five  couples  spent  three  days  in  recrea¬ 
tion  and  worship  together.  For  eighteen  years  the  Holy 
Family  Retreat  Association  has  been  helping  husbands 
and  wives  to  love  each  other  more  deeply,  as  their  human 
love  becomes  more  firmly  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
love  of  God.  Many  of  the  churches  are  now  holding 
family  institutes  from  which  the  parents  return  with  a 
new  perspective  and  fresh  dedication. 

One  marriage  counselor  said  that  her  class  was  shocked 
when  she  expressed  the  belief  that  there  are  harder  things 
to  endure  than  infidelity.  Often  a  lack  of  physical  faith¬ 
fulness  is  tied  in  with  a  person’s  lack  of  faith  in  himself, 
or  lack  of  faith  in  God.  Or  just  plain  loneliness  may  be 
the  cause. 

Mima,  in  Come  Spring,  knew  that  no  matter  how  mo¬ 
mentarily  Joel  was  attracted  to  the  other  woman  his  love 
for  her  was  staunch  and  true,  and  that  eventually  they 
could  begin  and  build  on  an  immovable  foundation.  Such 
intuitive  discernment  did  not  prevent  Mima  from  suffer¬ 
ing.  It  did  give  her  an  inner  sureness,  a  serenity  with 
which  to  rebuild  their  shaken  union.  Let  it  be  said  that 
Joel  did  resist  Mily’s  advances.  Let  it  also  be  said  that 
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more  men  and  women  flee  from  such  temptations  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  While  the  Kinsey  report  gave  sta¬ 
tistics  proving  that  man  is  a  polygamous  creature,  the 
other  side  of  that  report  is  rarely  stressed.  Consider  the 
miracle  of  50  per  cent  of  all  married  couples  continuing 
steadfast  and  loyal  to  each  other.  Jesus  gave  us  a  high 
conception  of  marriage:  "God,  from  the  first  days  of 
creation  made  them  man  and  woman.  A  man,  therefore, 
will  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  will  cling  to  his 
wife.”  That  so  great  a  number  hold  to  high  ideals  of 
constancy  and  devotion  is  cause  for  thanksgiving.  If  there 
has  been  failure  to  achieve  an  idyllic  union,  what  spir¬ 
itual  values,  what  reservoir  of  strength  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  bind  a  family  together  during  the  times  of  difiiculty? 

Differences  of  taste  and  temperament  need  not  destroy 
the  bond  of  marriage  if  there  is  a  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  If  a  community  of  interests  does  not  develop  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  a  workable  marriage  can  still 
be  achieved.  Individuals  with  a  sense  of  dignity,  with  a 
feeling  of  responsibility,  can  make  an  asset  and  strength 
of  their  differences  in  order  to  create  a  good  home  for 
their  children.  I  know  this  from  personal  experience. 

My  mother  was  very  devout,  spending  what  little  time 
she  could  reading  literature  of  inspiration.  My  father 
read  novels.  My  mother  loved  classical  music  and  church 
hymns.  My  father  liked  gay  popular  music  and  folk  songs. 
My  mother’s  week  turned  around  her  attendance  at 
church.  My  father  seldom  went  to  any  religious  service. 
My  mother  did  not  care  about  picnics,  though  I  must  say 
she  packed  the  lunch  basket  full  of  fried  chicken  and 
homemade  bread  and  sometimes  went  along  on  our  coun¬ 
try  outings.  My  father  loved  the  woods  and  fields,  knew 
every  tree  and  flower  and  bird  in  Illinois.  My  mother 
thought  that  whatever  was  worth  doing  was  worth  doing 
well.  My  father  would  mend  a  broken  fence  with  what¬ 
ever  piece  of  old  lumber  or  baling  wire  was  at  hand.  My 
mother  was  reserved.  My  father  was  affable  and  outgoing, 
enjoying  card  games  and  croquet. 

This  is  enough  to  indicate  that  they  might  have  dis¬ 
solved  their  marriage  on  the  grounds  of  incompatibility. 
But  they  stayed  together  and  gave  their  five  children 
affection  and  security.  We  went  to  our  mother  with  our 
troubles.  We  went  with  our  father  to  the  movies  and  on 
wonderful  expeditions  in  the  spring  to  see  the  newborn 


lambs  and  tiny  "calico”  pigs,  in  the  fall  to  gather  hickory 
nuts  and  persimmons.  Each  parent  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  family.  We  learned  early 
that  there  is  not  just  one  kind  of  behavior  essential  to  a 
good  life,  nor  one  philosophy  compatible  with  the  search 
for  truth. 

And  as  a  difference  in  temperament  and  taste  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  separation,  neither  is  immaturity. 
Certainly  some  young  people  are  better  balanced  emo¬ 
tionally  than  others.  The  road  of  marriage  has  enough 
hills  and  valleys  without  knowingly  choosing  an  unstable 
partner  for  the  journey.  From  every  Dorothy  Dix  column 
flow  warnings  that  marriage  should  never  be  undertaken 
with  the  purpose  of  reform  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  inten¬ 
tionally  or  not,  people  cannot  help  changing  each  other. 

One  who  changed  me  I  came  to  call  “Mother  Currier.” 
For  twenty  years  we  wrote  to  each  other.  She  shared  with 
me  her  love  of  poetry,  good  books,  hard  work,  beauty,  hu¬ 
mor,  religious  faith.  Throughout  these  chapters  I  would 
share  with  you  some  of  her  insights.  When  her  husband 
became  ill  in  body  and  mind,  even  turning  against  her. 
Mother  Currier  learned  to  pause  each  time  when  entering 
the  sick  room  and  to  pray  inwardly,  "God  bless  you, 
Ralph.”  It  not  only  made  that  difficult  condition  bear¬ 
able,  she  said,  but  such  an  inward  salutation  would  work 
wonders  upon  any  grumpy,  disagreeable  person. 

Some  couples  who  seem  to  have  very  little  religious 
faith  achieve  an  enduring  and  satisfying  union.  But  it 
must  be  difficult  to  build  on  human  strength  alone.  Any 
relationship  is  the  finer  for  having  been  held  up  in  prayer 
to  the  Source  of  all  love.  It  is  impossible  not  to  love  a 
person  for  whom  one  prays. 

The  Mizpah  benediction — "May  the  Lord  watch  be¬ 
tween  thee  and  me  while  we  are  absent  one  from  the 
other” — ^need  not  be  reserved  just  for  the  times  when  a 
couple  are  separated  from  each  other.  It  is  not  being 
alone,  however,  that  makes  a  person  lonely,  but  feeling 
forgotten.  He  who  knows  that  he  is  being  carried  in  the 
heart  of  the  beldved  can  endure  long  separations.  But 
when  the  members  of  a  household  press  too  closely  upon 
each  other,  it  is  imperative  to  ask  the  good  Lord  to 
"watch  between  thee  and  me”  while  we  are  togetherl 

In  a  rightly  founded  marriage,  the  unity  of  man  and 
wife  can  be  symbolic  of  the  unity  they  seek  to  find  with 


^ELIGION  is  the  vision  of  something  which  stands  beyond,  behind,  and  within  the  passing  flux  of  immedu 
/ate  things;  something  which  is  real,  and  yet  waiting  to  be  realized;  something  which  is  a  remote  possibility, 
and  yet  the  greatest  of  present  facts;  something  that  gives  meaning  to  all  that  passes,  and  yet  eludes  apprehension; 
something  whose  possession  is  the  final  good,  and  yet  is  beyond  all  reach;  something  which  is  the  ultimate  ideal,  and 
the  hopeless  quest. — A.  N.  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modem  World 
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God.  A  woman’s  prayer  might  be:  “As  I  give  myself  in 
love  and  joy  to  my  husband  and  learn  to  be  aware  of  his 
presence  and  needs,  help  me,  O  God,  to  be  just  as  aware 
of  Thy  presence  and  of  Thy  will  and  purpose  for  me.” 

Maturity  is  attained  as  the  core  of  love  at  the  center 
spreads  into  ever-increasing  areas  of  application.  For  in¬ 
difference  and  self-centeredness  are  sloughed  away  as  a 
person  grows  in  the  sense  of  being  one  with  another  and 
another  and  another.  The  individual  is  bom  into  the 
isolated  nest  of  his  individual  family.  Life  began  for  him 
with  a  particular  family  unit.  But  life’s  purpose  for  him 
is  achieved  only  when  the  individual  feels  himself  related 
to  God  and  all  His  creation.  From  the  adventure  of  life 
in  one  human  family  we  move  on  to  membership  in  the 
family  of  God,  where  not  a  single  one  of  His  children  is 
beyond  our  caring.  God  hath  set  us  in  families  for  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  His  plan,  a  plan  in  which  we 
begin  to  learn  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

Josephine  M.  Benton 

London  Yearly  Meeting,  1961 

Criticism  of  ourselves  as  Friends  and  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  as  a  Society  seems  likely  to  become  the  Quaker 
occupational  disease.  We  carry  it  too  far,  as  though  the 
denunciations  of  our  failures  will  make  up  for  the  fail¬ 
ures  themselves.  Our  London  Yearly  Meeting  was  held 
not  much  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  but  already  adverse 
comment  abounds.  I  agree  that  Yearly  Meeting  is  very 
far  from  perfect:  procedure  suited  to  more  leisured  days 
may  have  to  be  revised.  But  if  we  want  large  gatherings 
which  are  open  to  all  Friends  (as  I  hope  we  do),  we  must 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  risks  of  too  many  and  too 
long  contributions,  and  even  with  the  "prepared  remarks” 
which  have  no  real  place  in  the  sessions  where  they  are 
given.  Yearly  Meeting  must  be  judged  on  balance.  It  is 
often  misjudged  by  those  who  attend  only  small  parts  of 
it,  and  who  do  not  come  to  share  the  real  life  of  Yearly 
Meeting  as  it  is  slowly  manifested.  We  must  ask:  Is 
Yearly  Meeting  fulfilling  some  function  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Society?  In  my  belief,  it  is. 

From  that  standpoint  I  offer  a  brief  review  of  what 
occurred.  The  Swarthmore  Lecture  by  Richard  Ullmann 
on  tolerance  and  principle,  and  the  address  to  the  Elders 
by  Maurice  Creasey  were  preparations  for  the  first  Yearly 
Meeting  sessions  on  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  our  Society. 
Young  and  old,  through  education,  private  reading,  and 
group  study,  are  refinding  the  Bible  as  a  chief  means  by 
which  we  draw  into  our  lives  the  grace  of  God.  We  dis¬ 
cover  that,  though  Bible  times  are  remote,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  experiences  and  needs  of  men  in  all  ages  are  much 
the  same.  Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  Britain  in  the 


latest  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  Christians 
none  the  less  are  being  brought  to  face  the  fact  that  read¬ 
ing  the  gospel  story  (just  as  much  as  not  reading  it)  has 
been  in  the  past  and  may  still  be  a  substitute  for  living  it. 

With  “living  it”  we  were  soon  involved,  for  a  succeed¬ 
ing  session  was  devoted  to  the  Christian  attitude  to  work. 
The  discussion  at  this  time  might  have  been  called  “con¬ 
fused”  by  those  looking  for  nev/  and  neat  conclusions; 
but  I  will  call  it  useful,  if  only  because  it  showed  the 
various  approaches  possible  within  the  context  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  Again,  when  we  came  to  thinking  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  peace,  in  the  cataract  of  words  the  superficial  view 
was  of  more  confusion  and  diversity;  but  when  we  came 
to  action,  we  saw  there  was  “new  light  breaking  through.” 
We  reminded  ourselves  of  the  deep  impression  made  on 
the  public,  especially  by  young  people,  in  sitdown  pro¬ 
tests,  peace  marches,  and  the  like.  The  Goliath  of  war 
cannot  now  be  destroyed  by  one  well-aimed  stone — except 
perhaps  by  that  one  well-aimed  “stone”  that  could  de¬ 
stroy  us  all.  The  modern  David  has  the  enormous  task 
of  talking  the  giant  and  his  followers  into  the  greater 
courage  of  peacemaking  deeds  and  of  laying  down  their 
arms.  We  should  not  be  idle. 

We  heard  something  about  the  work  of  Quakers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  United  Nations,  and  the  minute  of  this 
session  contained  a  reference  to  the  plan  followed  by 
many  Friends  on  your  side  of  taxing  their  own  incomes 
one  per  cent  for  U.N.  welfare  programs.  Later  came  rec¬ 
ognition  of  changes  going  forward  in  human  relation¬ 
ships,  for  our  old  sense  of  superiority  in  the  hierarchy  of 
nations  and  color  groupings  is  giving  way  to  an  ideal  of 
partnership.  We  are  under  no  illusions  here  about  the 
difficulties  in  applying  this.  Slow  time  must  come  into  it, 
since  it  is  no  good  merely  covering  up  our  ingrained 
prejudices.  They  must  be  worn  away  in  activity  inspired 
by  conscience  and  by  a  humble  readiness  to  learn.  So  also 
in  relief  work,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  viewed  as  philan¬ 
thropy  but  as  sharing.  It  is  a  token  of  our  desire  to 
lessen  the  still  appalling  inequalities  that  exist  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  today. 

At  a  still  later  stage  the  theme  was  the  revision  of 
“Church  Government”  (part  of  our  old  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline)  .  Here  the  need  is  to  engender  the  warm  life  of  the 
spirit  among  us,  and  to  give  it,  in  the  face  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  all  associations  must  submit  to,  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom  of  expression.  From  this  we  were  led 
to  see  the  forthcoming  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  in  Kenya  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pour  greater  vitality  into  the  words  “world-wide 
Quakerism”  and  we  now  are  resolved  to  make  our  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  more  of  a  reality.  What 
we  ourselves  need  is  a  “missionary  concern”  for  those  who 
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are  not  yet  part  of  organized  Christianity,  and  this  concern 
we  should  not  see  as  a  spare-time  service  but  as  a  vocation. 

What  I  have  written  outlines  the  main  exercise  of  our 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  During  the  days  on  which  it 
assembled,  there  were  many  subsidiary  groups  of  Friends 
with  special  interests  who  found  time  to  get  together,  and 
I  think  that  the  meaning  of  Yearly  Meeting  was  in  part 
discovered  in  these  gatherings;  their  inspiration  and  in¬ 
sights  were  brought  into  the  later  sessions.  So  those 
Friends  who  stayed  to  the  end  were  privileged  to  share  in 
what  was  by  then  the  prevailing  fellowship  and  worship. 
I  shall  long  remember  the  last  session,  stark  almost  in  its 
simplicity  but  with  a  sense,  for  me  at  any  rate,  of  the 
Presence  in  the  Midst. 

Since  Yearly  Meeting  I  have  been  at  another  confer¬ 
ence  at  Jordans — on  art  and  religion.  Amid  the  quiet 
Buckinghamshire  lanes,  dipped  in  sunshine,  glowing  in 
the  exuberance  of  nature,  we  were  seeing,  hearing,  talk¬ 
ing  about  lovely  things.  Worship  came  out  of  that,  also, 
and  it,  too,  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  was  glad  to  find 
among  Friends  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
so  many  signs  and  evidences  of  spiritual  well-being,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  similar  gatherings 
could  be  brought  together  almost  anywhere. 

So  I  dismiss  the  prophets  of  gloom  who  are  mournful 
about  the  future  of  our  Society,  and  I  look  forward  to 
new  work  and  new  ways,  feeling  only  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  and  the  sense  of  inward  blessedness  which 
long  membership  has  imparted. 

Horace  B.  Pointing 

Letter  from  South  Africa 

N  Africa  the  year  1960  had  many  names:  year  of 
deliverance,  independence,  decision,  change,  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  one  year  sixteen  African  countries  became  in¬ 
dependent  states,  and  fifteen  were  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Nations.  Now,  in  1961,  several  more 
African  countries  stand  on  the  threshold  of  independ¬ 
ence:  for  example,  Tanganyika,  Basutoland,  and  Nyasa- 
land.  Here  in  South  Africa  we  look  back  on  a  year  of 
grave  events,  such  as  those  at  Sharpeville,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  with  anxiety. 

Africa  is  not  one  any  more  than  the  continent  of 
America  is  one,  but  the  surge  of  African  nationalism 
sweeps  through  the  whole  continent  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  Cape  Point,  where  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans  meet.  We  may  not  escape  it. 

In  the  north,  African  nationalism  encountered  colo¬ 
nial  power  that  was  willingly,  reluctantly,  or,  in  the 
tragic  case  of  the  Congo,  precipitately,  withdrawn.  For 
a  time  all  this  struggle  seemed  remote  from  us.  Ghana 


and  Nigeria  are  as  distant  as  is  Alaska  from  Philadelphia. 
And  the  circumstances  are  different  in  the  north  from 
what  they  are  in  the  south.  There  the  white  man  is 
mostly  a  sojourner,  governmental  official  or  technician; 
here  he  is  part  of  the  permanent  population.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  the  African  nationalist  and  white  citizen 
can  live  together  in  peace. 

The  African  revolution  has  reached  us.  It  is  in  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  our  neighbor; 
it  is  in  our  midst,  as  witness  Sharpeville.  In  the  Federa¬ 
tion  this  nearness  has  led  to  a  series  of  conferences  that 
are  now  proceeding;  in  South  Africa,  to  an  accentuation 
of  apartheid,  which  is  intended  by  enforced  separation 
to  withstand  and  to  divert  the  tide  of  African  conscious¬ 
ness,  leaving  one  white  nation  in  Africa  intact. 

Though  a  few  Africans  here  may  say  to  the  white 
man,  "Get  out,"  most  declare  their  belief  in  equality 
of  educational  and  economic  opportunity,  of  votes  for 
parliament  and  local  government.  It  is  the  last  that 
worries  the  whites,  who  are  outnumbered  twelve  to  one 
in  Southern  Rhodesia,  four  to  one  in  South  Africa,  and 
who,  because  they  always  assume  that  votes  will  be  cast 
according  to  color,  see  power  passing  from  their  hands. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  is  power.  Who  shall  hold 
power  in  Africa — the  African  because  of  his  numbers, 
or  the  white  man  because  of  his  capital,  his  skill,  his 
guns?  In  the  north  the  colonial  administrations  had 
their  seats  of  power  in  London  or  Paris  or  Brussels  and 
could  withdraw.  Here  it  rests  with  the  white  citizen 
and  is  exercised  through  the  vote,  of  which  he  has  the 
monopoly. 

Garfield  Todd,  formerly  liberal-minded  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  said  recently,  thinking  of 
the  electorate  of  his  country  that  rejected  him,  that  a 
white  electorate  would  never  vote  itself  out  of  power; 
that  when  change  is  inevitable,  it  must  come  by  outside 
intervention  or  revolution.  African  leadership,  for  the 
most  part,  says,  “Let  us  agree  to  share  power.”  Having 
in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  numbers  that  would  ensure  the 
lion’s  share,  it  invokes  the  principles  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule. 

In  1961  the  white  citizens  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  —  incidentally, 
the  area  covered  by  Southern  Africa  Yearly  Meeting — are 
confused.  There  are  many  voices.  The  larger  number 
and  the  most  clamorous  are  for  defiance,  for  closing  the 
ranks  of  the  whites  in  a  fight  for  survival.  Some  fear  for 
the  future,  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  decide 
to  migrate.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  more  people 
are  leaving  South  Africa  than  are  coming  permanently 
into  it.  Some  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  buy  time  with 
small  concessions.  Some  reluctantly  acknowledge  that 
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white  rule  is  ending  and  seek  to  make  terms  with  the 
rising  power.  (I  think  you  call  this  kind  of  concession 
“climbing  on  the  bandwagon.")  A  few  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  color  consciousness  will  fade  and  power 
will  pass  to  those  who  can  wield  it  well,  irrespective  of 
color,  and  accept  the  prospect  of  black  rule  as  a  step  to 
this  end. 


The  South  African  policy  of  apartheid,  now  being 
more  and  more  accentuated,  is  an  attempt  to  combine 
fierce  defiance  with  diversion  into  imposed  “bantu- 
stans.”  But  defiance  breeds  counterdefiance,  as  does  also 
the  imposition  of  “bantustans.”  Witness  the  violence 
recently  in  tribal  Pondoland. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  not  long  ago  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  Southern  Rhodesian  governments 
and  African  leaders  agreed  on  a  new  constitution  which 
would  mean  a  gradual  concession  of  power  by  whites  and 
a  delayed  assumption  of  power  by  blacks,  with  safeguards 
for  both.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  mass  of  whites 
or  the  mass  of  blacks  will  accept  this  compromise.  In 
South  Africa  every  suggestion  of  a  similar  attempt  to  find 
agreement  has  been  firmly  rejected  by  the  government. 


Here  is  a  moral  issue  that  confronts  all  who  are  white 
in  this  part  of  Africa.  Can  the  retention  of  power  by 
force  be  justified?  If  not,  must  all  that  the  white  man 
has  contributed  to  Africa — enterprise,  skill,  capital,  de¬ 
voted  service  in  administration  and  welfare,  the  Christian 
religion  itself  —  be  put  in  jeopardy?  The  realization 
grows  that  measures  taken  to  preserve  these  things  must 
bring  about  their  destruction.  The  white  man  in  South¬ 
ern  Africa  finds  himself  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
great  Christian  paradox  that  only  by  losing  his  life  shall 

Maurice  Webb 


Flying  Trip  to  Russia 

(Continued  from  page  290) 

During  our  two  weeks  we  visited  two  evening  schools 
for  young  workers,  a  trade  school,  a  teacher  training 
school,  a  music  school,  the  newest  of  the  Pioneer  Houses 
(youth  centers),  a  boarding  school,  and  four  day  schools. 
All  schools  are  state-run  and  free  of  charge. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  this  country,  only  recently 
literate,  to  do  well  in  school:  to  get  by  the  competitive 
hurdles  of  entrance  to  the  university;  to  have  the  sort 
of  job  one  wants;  to  “catch  up  with  America";  and  to 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  public  pressure  from  parents, 
teachers,  classmates,  the  stage,  and  the  citizenry  at  large. 
All  this  effort  adds  up  on  the  average  to  more  serious 
intent  among  young  Soviet  students  than  among  us.  The 
foreign-language  program  is  particularly  impressive.  In 


all  schools  it  goes  from  the  fifth  through  the  eleventh 
grade,  except  for  a  few  special  schools,  where  it  starts 
in  the  second  grade. 

Soviet  teen-agers  are  keen  to  learn  more  about  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  odd  moments  between  classes  I  was  buttonholed 
in  halls  and  on  stairways,  and  barraged  with  eager  ques¬ 
tions.  The  questioners  ranged  in  age  from  the  early  teens 
to  the  early  thirties.  Some  wore  school  uniforms,  and 
some  did  not;  some  were  already  at  work  supfiorting 
families  while  they  attended  evening  school.  The  ques¬ 
tion  in  every  mind  was:  Why  do  you  Americans  want 
war?  The  second  most  popular  question  was:  What  do 
you  teach  about  us  in  your  school?  What  do  you  think 
of  us,  of  our  system,  of  our  technology?  And  here  are 
other  questions  to  which  I  was  being  urged  to  toss  off 
answers  (in  RussianI)  in  a  sentence  or  two:  Why  all  the 
unemployment  in  America?  Why  do  you  mistreat  the 
Negroes?  How  popular  is  American  jazz?  Why  isn’t  your 
college  education  free  the  way  ours  is?  Is  Kennedy  really 
a  tool  of  the  millionaires?  How  does  your  draft  law  work? 
Why  are  you  interfering  in  Laos?  What  is  your  salary? 
(That  one  was  easy.)  Why  don’t  women  work  in  the 
United  States  the  way  they  do  here? 

In  one  evening  school  during  a  break  I  played  and 
sang  for  the  students  three  of  my  own  “spirituals.”  When 
I  began  mentioning  titles  of  Russian  folk  songs  that  they 
might  sing  while  I  accompanied,  they  just  laughed  good- 
humoredly  at  my  oldfashioned  repertoire.  We  finally 
settled  on  "My  Moscow,"  a  Second  World  War  song,  to 
which  some  of  them  knew  the  first  verse.  Before  I  left 
the  school  that  evening,  the  students  had  dug  up  some¬ 
where  a  book  of  currently  popular  Soviet  songs  to  present 
me  as  a  gift. 

I  was  visited  in  the  hotel  by  a  young  man  trained 
in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  who  is  now 
a  musician,  largely  self-taught.  He  and  a  small  group 
of  friends  frequently  listen  to  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcast  of  jazz.  They  have  formed  their  own  five-piece 
combo  and  give  enough  concerts  in  Moscow  to  earn  their 
living  that  way.  This  man  plays  vibes,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  send  him  some  new  sticks  from  New  York,  as  well 
as  some  modem  jazz.  They’ve  done  most  of  their  own 
arranging  by  ear  from  hearing  the  broadcasts  and  have 
very  little  printed  jazz  music. 

I  had  the  most  fun  my  last  evening  in  Moscow,  when 
I  went  with  a  student  to  visit  his  home  and  family.  They 
live  in  a  huge  apartment  house.  His  father  teaches  in 
an  institute  that  specializes  in  the  technical  sides  of 
transportation,  particularly  the  railway  system.  TThe  sis¬ 
ter  is  in  college.  The  mother  is  just  a  housewife.  A 
cousin  who  dropped  in  for  the  evening  is  also  a  univer- 
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sity  student.  We  had  several  hours  to  talk,  so  that  our 
give-and-take  did  not  have  to  be  hturied. 

The  father  and  I  kept  getting  involved  in  weighty 
discussions  of  politics  and  economics,  comparing  and 
contrasting  our  two  systems.  Several  times  the  good- 
natured  mother  broke  in  and  suggested  that  we  stop 
"talking  shop,”  that  we  change  to  more  pleasurable  and 
less  controversial  subjects.  She’d  tease  us  for  getting  too 
‘‘hot  under  the  collar,”  would  pore  more  coffee,  and 
insist  on  my  taking  another  jelly  roll. 

The  young  student  said  that  all  Party  members  and 
most  young  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  atheists.  He 
said  that  he  had  always  thought  all  believers  were  long¬ 
faced,  somber,  always  sitting  gloomily  at  home,  never 


going  to  movies  or  dancing.  But  after  having  met  me, 
he  now  knew  one  believer  who  was  not  that  way. 

When  I  left  late  in  the  evening,  the  boy  and  his 
father  walked  me  to  where  I  could  find  a  cab.  The  father 
was  concerned  about  whether  I  had  enough  money  to 
get  me  back  to  the  hotel  and  offered  to  pay  if  I  didn’t. 
He  told  the  driver  to  take  good  care  of  me,  and  took  down 
the  number  of  the  cab  to  show  the  driver  he  meant  busi¬ 
ness.  As  I  left,  they  also  overwhelmed  me  with  presents 
— records,  lapel  button  pins,  and  some  little  pieces  of 
rough  amber  from  the  father.  I  came  away  filled  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  warmth  and  friendliness  and  genuine 

good  will.  -  XX 

°  Joel  Hayden 


The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation: 
Its  Meeting  in  Kenya 


Late  in  August  about  130  Friends  from  26  countries  of 
i  the  world  will  arrive  at  Kaimosi  in  Kenya,  Africa.  They 
are  coming  in  response  to  the  invitation  which  East  Africa 
Yearly  Meeting  approved  when  it  met  at  Kigama  in  1957.  In 
Kaimosi  they  will  be  joined  by  20  members  of  East  Africa 
Yearly  Meeting  who  have  been  appointed  as  representatives 
to  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation.  The  Friends  Africa  Mission  staff  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  name  three  of  its  members  to  take  part  in  this  Meet¬ 
ing. 

Since  the  meeting  in  Oxford,  England,  in  1952  the  FWCC 
has  met  every  three  years:  in  1955  at  Germantown,  Ohio;  in 
1958  at  Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany. 

What  is  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation? 
Why  should  there  be  a  Meeting  each  third  year? 

Before  1938  there  was  no  such  committee.  There  were 
Friends  in  England,  of  course,  and  in  America.  There  were 
also  Friends  in  Japan  and  China  and  India;  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  a  few  in  Denmark  and  Holland  and  Norway; 
a  few  more  in  France  and  Germany,  and  in  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.  A  report  published  in  1937  showed  that  Kenya  had 
7,084  Friends.  In  1951  there  are  more  than  30,000. 

The  First  World  Conference  of  Friends  had  been  held  in 
London  in  1920.  In  1937  a  Second  World  Conference  was 
held  at  Swarthmore  College,  near  Philadelphia,  with  1,000 
delegates  from  24  countries  attending.  Friends  in  East  Africa 
were  not  represented,  but  Minute  19  of  the  Conference  records 
that  a  message  of  greeting  was  received  ‘‘from  5,000  Friends 
assembled  in  Kenya.” 

The  possibilities  for  ‘‘International  Cooperation  among 
Friends”  were  discussed  in  Commission  Five  of  the  Conference 
in  America.  It  was  recommended  that  a  world  committee  be 
set  up.  All  Yearly  Meetings  would  be  invited  to  appoint  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  would  serve  as  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  world  committee  would  be  ‘‘to 


act  in  a  consultative  capacity  to  promote  better  understanding 
among  Friends  the  world  over,  particularly  by  the  arrangement 
of  joint  conferences  and  intervisitation,  the  collection  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  information  about  Quaker  literature,  the  [publish¬ 
ing  of  a]  handbook,  and  other  activities  to  that  end.” 

Small  meetings  of  the  new  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  with  representatives  from  Europe  and  a  few 
from  America,  hiet  in  Denmark  in  1938,  and  in  Switzerland 
in  August,  1939.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Third  Meeting  of  FWCC  was  held  in  Richmond, 
Indiana.  It  was  then  decided  that  a  Third  World  Conference 
should  be  held.  When  this  conference  occurred  at  Oxford, 
England,  in  1952,  it  was  sponsored  by  the  FWCC. 

By  1952  the  American  Section  and  the  European  Section 
of  the  FWCC  were  well  established.  The  FWCC  central  office, 
which  was  located  in  England,  had  been  resp>onsible  for  arrang¬ 
ing  visitation,  for  publishing  the  Friends  World  News,  for  the 
preparation  of  a  Handbook  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
It  had  arranged  many  discussions  about  an  association  of 
Friends  in  ‘‘the  Pacific  area,"  which  referred  especially  to 
Asia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

At  the  Friends  World  Conference  in  Oxford  in  1952  four 
members  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting  were  present.  There 
were  four  from  Madagascar  and  seven  from  Southern  Africa. 
There  was  also  an  informal  meeting  of  an  Africa  Regional 
Group. 

Contacts  with  African  Friends 

Thomas  Lung’aho  was  present  at  the  1955  FWCC  Meeting 
in  Germantown,  Ohio,  when  it  was  decided  the  Committee 
must  do  much  more  to  develop  contacts  with  and  among 
Friends  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  area. 

In  1956  Ranjit  M.  Chetsingh  left  the  office  of  the  FWCC 
to  return  to  his  home  in  India.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
him  and  Doris,  his  wife,  to  visit  Friends  in  Kenya.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  there  should  be  a  small  representative  confer- 
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ence  of  African  Friends  in  Nairobi  in  June,  while  the  Chet- 
singhs  were  there.  From  Madagascar  came  Andrianaly-Ratavao 
and  Ramarovahoaka;  from  Pemba  came  Charles  Marsuk;  and 
East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting  was  represented  by  Benjamin 
Ngaira,  Thomas  Lung’aho,  Samuel  Imbuye,  Terry  K.  Amadi, 
Samson  Wanyonyi,  and  Fred  Kamidi.  This  was  the  first  con¬ 
ference  of  African  Friends  on  African  soil. 

Four  months  later,  FWCC  helped  with  arrangements  for 
Benjamin  Ngaira  to  visit  Madagascar  at  the  time  of  Yearly 
Meeting  and  at  the  observance  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Quaker  work  in  “the  Great  Island." 

Again  the  FWCC  gave  assistance  in  1958,  when  Thomas 
Lung’aho  and  Jotham  Standa  went  from  Kenya  to  Pemba  to 
visit  Friends,  and  when  Fred  Kamidi,  Samuel  Imbuye,  and 
Rhoda  Standa  went  with  Fred  and  Inez  Reeve  to  visit  the 
Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  mission  work  in  Urundi.  In  the  same 
year,  Jotham  Standa  participated  in  the  FWCC  Meeting  at 
Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany.  He  visited  Friends  in  England.  He 
and  Rhoda  Standa  went  to  America,  where  they  worked  for 
several  weeks  with  the  Quaker  United  Nations  Program  in 
New  York  and  visited  many  Friends  Meetings  in  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  United  States.  On  his  return  journey  to  Kenya, 
Jotham  visited  Friends  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

The  FWCC  office  staff  has  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Kenya  Friends  who  have  been  in  England  to  study  or  for  other 
reasons.  The  Secretary  visited  Nathan  Luvai  and  two  of  the 
Quaker  Boy  Scouts  at  the  International  Scout  Jamboree  in 
1957;  later,  arrangements  were  made  for  Nathan  Luvai  to  visit 
Friends  in  Brunswick  and  Hannover,  Germany.  Joseph  Kisia 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  FWCC  office  when  he  studied  at 
Woodbrooke.  Malagasy  Friends  who  were  students  in  France 
were  helped  to  visit  Britain  in  1960. 

To  assist  in  preparing  for  the  FWCC  Meeting  at  Kaimosi, 
the  General  Secretary  of  FWCC,  Herbert  Hadley,  visited 
Friends  in  several  parts  of  Africa  in  1960.  He  attended  East 
Africa  Yearly  Meeting  and  Madagascar  Yearly  Meeting  and 
visited  many  areas  where  there  are  Friends,  including  the  dis¬ 
tant  Sakalava  District.  He  visited  Pemba  Friends.  He  was 
with  Friends  in  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  at  Johannesburg  he  met  with  the  Southern  Africa  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee.  In  Uganda  he  visited  the  Meeting  and 
Friends  students  at  Makerere  College,  and  the  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Naguru,  Kampala. 

The  Meeting  in  Kaimosi 

The  FWCC  Meeting  in  Kaimosi,  August  26  to  September  4, 
is  planned  to  give  as  much  contact  as  possible  with  Friends 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Besides  the  20  representatives 
from  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting,  Southern  Africa  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  is  to  have  nine  or  ten  representatives;  there  will  be  two 
Pemba  Friends;  Madagascar  will  send  four  members;  and 
Hill  House  Meeting  in  Accra,  Ghana,  with  a  special  invita¬ 
tion  to  this  Meeting,  will  send  one.  Many  of  the  members  of 
FWCC  will  visit  Friends  in  Ghana,  the  Rhodesias,  South 
Africa,  Madagascar,  Pemba,  and  Uganda  as  they  travel  to  or 
from  Kaimosi. 

In  Kenya  plans  have  been  made  for  FWCC  members  to 
visit  the  Friends  Service  Council’s  work  at  Mucii  wa  Urata 


and  Ofafa.  Some  will  visit  the  Friends  Meetings  at  Ofafa, 
Kabete,  Thika,  and  Nairobi.  The  Christian  Council  of  Kenya 
will  be  host  to  FWCC  members  at  a  morning-coffee  reception 
in  Nairobi  on  September  5,  the  day  after  the  Meeting  closes 
at  Kaimosi.  On  the  same  day,  FWCC  will  be  host  at  an  after¬ 
noon-tea  reception  in  Nairobi  to  about  80  leaders  in  govern¬ 
ment,  political,  and  other  circles,  many  of  them  Africans  and 
Asians. 

During  the  Meeting  at  Kaimosi  the  20  East  Africa  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  full  participants.  Other  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  will  be  welcome  at  the  sessions  on  four  days. 
Each  of  these  days  has  a  lecture  scheduled  in  the  morning, 
and  periods  for  visiting  and  discussion  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  two  Sundays,  August  27  and  September  S,  FWCC 
members  in  small  groups  will  go  to  local  Meetings  in  different 
parts  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting.  Transportation  and 
other  arrangements  are  to  be  made  by  Friends  in  Kenya. 

FWCC  members  should  meet  some  of  the  people  in  Nyanza 
Province  with  whom  Friends  there  work  in  interchurch  activi¬ 
ties,  education,  and  government  administration.  About  100  of 
these  persons  will  be  invited  to  Kaimosi  for  a  social  afternoon 
on  September  1. 

Among  the  items  of  business  to  come  before  the  Kaimosi 
Meeting  are  (1)  a  review  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
FWCC;  (2)  consideration  of  a  recent  survey  of  ecumenical 
activities  in  the  Yearly  Meetings;  (3)  the  role  of  FWCC  in  the 
international  witness  of  Friends;  (4)  proposals  for  a  Fourth 
World  Conference;  and  (5)  the  appointment  of  a  General 
Secretary  to  succeed  Herbert  Hadley,  who  will  return  to  the 
United  States  with  his  family  in  1962. 

Throughout  the  Meeting  and  especially  during  morning 
and  evening  worship  periods  Friends  will  seek  God’s  guidance. 
They  will  be  discussing  how  the  application  of  Friends  reli¬ 
gious  principles  can  help  to  resolve  tensions. 

Four  advance  study  papers  have  been  prepared  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  topic  “The  Application  of  Quaker  Principles  in  Situa¬ 
tions  of  Tension,"  and  two  advance  study  papers  deal  with 
the  topic  “Beyond  Diversities  to  a  Common  Experience  of 
God." 

Some  personal  contacts  made  at  Kaimosi  will  surely  con¬ 
tinue  into  the  future,  even  as  much  Friendly  reunion  there 
will  have  had  its  roots  in  the  past.  It  is  hoped  that  all  par¬ 
ticipants  will  help  to  provide  new  direction  and  new  motiva¬ 
tion  for  the  FWCC  in  assisting  all  Friends  as  one  spiritual 
family  to  perform  in  this  world  the  service  which  God  entrusts 

to  them.  Herbert  M.  Hadley 

Prayer  for  Peace 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  we  would  want  praying  for 
peace  to  be  something  which  everyone  does.  In  another 
sense  we  do  not  want  prayer  to  be  a  demonstration,  for  people 
to  see.  Prayer  for  peace,  if  merely  a  popular  movement,  would 
gain  little. 

We  have  been  impressed  by  a  letter  written  from  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Friends  at  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica:  "...  a  group 
of  us  have  been  coming  to  a  greater  realization  of  the  power 
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of  love.  Since  God  is  love,  we  are  in  direct  line  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  will  when  we  are  expressing  our  love  towards  ovu:  broth¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  The  thing  that  is  needed  is  to  turn  ourselves  toward 
this  light  before  which  everything  must  yield,  and  ask  for  the 
surrender  of  ourselves  through  prayer  in  order  that  the  divine 
love  may  more  truly  guide  and  fill  our  lives.  There  are  so 
many  of  us  working  towards  this,  but  our  effort  tends  to  be 
somewhat  haphazard  as  a  means  to  world  peace." 

This  letter  continues,  suggesting  that  all  people  everywhere 
be  urged  to  use  at  least  five  minutes  during  a  certain  hour 
each  day  "in  humble  surrender"  to  God,  asking  for  greater 
love  toward  their  fellow  men.  Thus  "every  hour  of  the  day 
there  would  be  a  concentration  of  effort  towards  world 
peace.  .  .  ." 

The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  asks  all 
Friends  to  consider  these  suggestions: 

(1)  That  the  hour  between  9  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  (local  time 
everywhere)  be  used  to  pray  for  peace  in  the  world,  to  try 
to  relate  oneself  in  love  through  God  with  all  people  in  each 
country,  and  especially  with  those  in  positions  of  authority. 
There  need  not  be  a  rigid  rule  about  the  specific  hour  for 
prayer,  if  it  can  otherwise  be  made  a  daily  spiritual  exercise. 

(2)  If  Yearly  Meetings  or  other  Friends  groups,  or  individ¬ 
uals,  want  to  respond  to  this  suggestion  by  sending  a  message  to 
some  Friends  body,  the  response  should  not  be  sent  to  FWCC 
(which  does  not  feel  it  should  attempt  to  measure  the  re¬ 
sponse).  Such  messages  may  be  sent  to  Joan  Rockwell,  Mon- 
teverde  de  Guacimal,  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica,  Central  America. 

Herbert  M.  Hadley 

An  Opportunity  for  Young  Friends: 
Minnesota,  1961 

OUNG  Friends  across  North  America  are  looking  forward 
with  a  sense  of  worshipful  expectancy  to  the  coming  bien¬ 
nial  Young  Friends  Conference,  when  two  to  three  hundred 
Quakers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  will  gather  at  Lake 
Koronis  Assembly  Grounds  near  Paynesville,  Minnesota,  from 
September  2  to  9,  1961.  The  theme  of  the  conference,  “Thy 
Will  Be  Done:  The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Our  Christian  Service," 
is  a  subject  which  we  feel  is  in  need  of  much  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration  among  Friends  today. 

Our  main  speakers  are  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds  from  London 
Yearly  Meeting;  Arthur  Roberts,  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting;  and 
Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Resource 
leaders  representing  approximately  18  different  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings  will  lead  discussion  groups  in  the  areas  of  specific  concerns, 
daily  sessions  of  devotional  Bible  study,  and  panel  discussions 
on  Friends  Volunteer  Service  and  on  "Returning  Home — 
Then  What?" 

A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  enable  foreign  Young 
Friends  to  attend  the  conference.  YFCNA  is  in  the  process 
of  raising  money  to  help  Young  Friends  from  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Latin  America,  as  well  as  foreign  Young  Friends 
already  studying  in  the  United  States,  to  attend. 

Those  who  drive  Young  Friends  to  the  conference  are 
invited  to  spend  Saturday  evening  with  us  and  join  the  con¬ 


ference  on  All  Friends  Day,  September  3.  Adults  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  the  surrounding  area,  including  Iowa  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  are  also  encouraged  to  come  to  Lake  Koronis  for  the  day, 
which  will  include  the  keynote  address  by  Elfrida  Vipont 
Foulds.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Young  Friends  Conference,  Box  447,  Earlham  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 

As  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  we  have  an  important 
calling  to  fulfill  in  maintaining  the  universal  witness  of 
Friends,  and  we  know  that  oiur  lives  will  be  deeper  and  richer 
following  an  opportunity  to  commune  with  God  and  have 
fellowship  with  Friends. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  such  a  conference  is  the 
opportunity  to  share  thoughts  and  experiences  with  Friends 
from  widely  different  backgrounds.  To  those  who  may  feel 
that  the  YFCNA  is  a  group  which  does  not  meet  their  needs 
or  their  interests  because  it  includes  groups  of  which  they  do 
not  approve,  we  may  say  this:  We  are  all  individual  Young 
Friends  searching  for  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  if  you 
feel  that  in  your  experience  you  have  found  something  that 
is  vital  and  essential  in  Quakerism  and  Christianity,  please 
share  this  with  us.  As  we  are  confident  that  you  will  present 
your  beliefs  and  concerns  with  love  and  understanding,  so 
we  are  confident  that  your  contributions  will  be  accepted  in 
the  same  spirit.  James  Vaughan 

Books 

THE  SECOND  PERIOD  OF  QUAKERISM.  By  the  late 
William  C.  Braithwaite.  Second  edition,  prepared  by 
Henry  J.  Cadbury.  Cambridge  University  Press,  London 
and  New  York,  1961.  735  pages.  $5.50 

This  volume,  the  sequel  to  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism, 
has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  and  we  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  it  again  available  in  this  new  edition.  The 
former  introduction  was  written  by  Rufus  M.  Jones;  the 
present  introduction  is  by  Frederick  B.  Tolies.  Henry  J.  Cad¬ 
bury  has  added  a  large  number  of  footnotes  which  supple¬ 
ment  the  original  text  of  the  volume  with  new  historical  data 
and  an  up-to-date  bibliography  pertaining  to  various  aspects 
of  the  book.  Although  the  last  publication  date  of  this  volume 
was  as  far  back  as  1921,  the  book  has  proved  surprisingly 
modem  and  sound  when  measured  against  the  many  recent 
studies  in  the  areas  of  puritanism  and  mysticism.  The  volume 
was  produced  before  the  contemporary  vogue  of  sociology  took 
effect;  yet  it  contains  in  remarkable  detail  most  interesting 
sociological  materials  from  the  period  with  which  it  deals, 
from  roughly  1660  to  1720. 

Needless  to  say,  Henry  Cadbury's  appended  notes  witness 
again  to  his  meticulous  and  widely  ranging  scholarship.  The 
introductory  remarks  by  Frederick  Tolies  suggest  several  new 
perspectives  with  which  to  view  some  phases  of  the  book. 
Braithwaite’s  two  volumes.  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism  and 
The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism,  are  indispensable  for  any 
student  of  Quaker  history.  A  reading  of  these  volumes  will 
also  inspire  many  a  Friend.  Ministry  in  Friends  meetings 
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would  g^in  in  depth  if  Friends  would  refer  more  frequently 
to  the  innumerable  inspiring  episodes  which  both  these  vol¬ 
umes  contain. 

W*  H. 

TWO  EARLY  POLITICAL  ASSOCIATIONS:  THE  QUAK¬ 
ERS  AND  THE  DISSENTING  DEPUTIES  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  ROBERT  WALPOLE.  By  N.  C.  Hunt.  The  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  Oxford,  England,  1961.  2S1  pages.  30s. 

This  book  was  written  by  an  English  historical  scholar, 
whose  purpose  was  only  to  illuminate  the  political  and  con¬ 
stitutional  history  of  England  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
That  he  does  by  treating  the  Society  of  Friends  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  as  a  “political  association,”  or  what  we  would  call  an 
organized  pressure  group.  He  shows  how  admirably  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  administrative  structure — its  Yearly  Meeting,  its  Meet¬ 
ing  for  Sufferings,  its  network  of  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ings — could  be,  and  was,  adapted  to  the  end  of  bringing  direct 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  (to  whom  the  Quaker  records  always  refer  as 
the  "Principal  Person”)  in  favor  of  the  Affirmation  Act  of  1696 
and  against  certain  provisions  in  the  Tithe  Act  of  1736.  Look¬ 
ing  at  Friends  purely  in  this  light,  he  finds  them  to  have  been 
a  pioneer  pressure  group,  their  organization  the  prototype  of 
later  “political  associations”  which,  by  circulating  petitions 
through  the  provinces  and  lobbying  at  Westminster,  had  an 
important  influence  for  the  good  in  the  growth  of  the  English 
constitution.  Here’s  a  new  example  of  the  Quaker  influence 
in  history. 

By  his  special  approach  he  also  illuminates  incidentally 
some  phases  of  Quaker  history.  Through  careful  research,  for 
example,  he  finds  that  Quaker  claims  of  losses,  of  “sufferings,” 
for  not  paying  tithes  were  considerably  exaggerated.  Certainly 
he  establishes,  for  any  Friend  who  still  needs  proof,  the  fact 
that  organized  political  activity  (like  that  of  the  FCNL)  is  an 
ancient  and  honorable  part  of  the  Quaker  tradition.  Would 
that  more  non-Quaker  scholars  as  competent  and  objective  as 
N.  C.  Hunt  would  go  to  work  on  Quaker  historyl  They  might 
destroy  some  of  our  illusions,  but  they  might  also  bring  to 
light  new  aspects  of  our  history. 

Frederick  B.  Tolles 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  GREEN  WAVE.  By  Bruce  Cuti.er. 
University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr.,  1960.  64 
pages.  $2.00 

In  the  introduction  the  poet  Karl  Shapiro  writes,  “One 
finds  behind  these  p>oems  the  man,  a  whole  being  and  not 
merely  a  machine  of  sensibility.”  And  one  agrees,  for  the 
poems  range  from  deliberately  low-keyed  commentaries  on 
social  evils  to  luminously  clear  evocations  of  nature,  landscape, 
and  seascape. 

The  book  is  volume  one  of  the  First-Book  Poetry  Series, 
and  is  an  excellent  primer  for  those  who  still  regard  Amy 
Lowell  as  appallingly  “modem,”  as  well  as  for  the  aficionado. 
Bruce  Cutler  uses  the  deceptively  simple  rhythms  of  our 
American  speech  with  a  clarity  and  perception  that  make 
them  sing.  One  could  say  he  is  a  “beat”  poet  in  the  finest 


and  deepest  sense  of  this  new  designation.  His  poetry  (to  use 
Jack  Kerouac’s  phrase)  has  a  “beatified”  quality.  He  is  a 
modern  pioet  who  can  rock  one’s  complacency.  He  can  convey 
the  warmth  and  wonder  of  adult  human  love  without  being 
embarrassingly  anatomical. 

His  earlier  poem,  “The  Language  of  Yes,”  appeared  in 
the  Friends  Journal.  It  would  be  a  good  title  for  this  book, 
for  here  is  a  poet  who  sees  evil  and  sin  and  misery  clearly 
and  still  can  say  an  unqualified  “yes”  to  life. 

Barbara  Hinchcliffe 

QUAKER  DATE  BOOK  FOR  1962.  Edited  by  Ada  C.  Rose 
and  Malcolm  Rose.  Colonial  Publishing,  Inc.,  10  Thacher 
Street,  Boston  13,  Mass.  54  pages.  $1.50 

The  annual  editions  of  this  beautiful  appointment  and 
desk  calendar  have  made  a  place  for  themselves  in  many  homes 
of  Friends  and  their  friends.  The  1962  edition  has  an  espe¬ 
cially  well-chosen  collection  of  illustrations  which  include, 
apart  from  the  traditional  photographs  of  meeting  houses  or 
interiors,  pictures  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  peace  witness; 
nonviolent  protests  elsewhere;  a  Russian  class  at  the  Meeting 
School;  the  first  building  of  the  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  Friends 
School,  to  open  this  fall;  the  new  AFSC  offices;  a  contemporary 
Quaker  wedding;  scenes  from  work  camps;  and  the  impres¬ 
sive,  new  Friendsview  Manor,  the  Oregon  retirement  residence. 
The  book  shows  the  experienced  hand  of  the  editors,  who  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  work.  The  calendar  is  the  ideal 


RELIGION  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE.  By  Purnell 

Handy  Benson.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1961. 

809  pages.  $8.00 

A  book  such  as  this  scientific  study  of  religion  is  certainly 
not  necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  anyone’s  spiritual  life. 
A  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet,  a  small  volume  by  Thomas  Kelly 
or  Harold  Loukes,  or  even  an  article  on  religion  in  a  secular 
magazine  can  offer  more  spiritual  insight  than  Friend  Benson’s 
college  textbook.  If  you  want  your  religious  reading  to  con¬ 
tribute  immediately  to  your  personal  spiritual  development, 
leave  this  book  alone. 

If,  however,  you  are  interested  in  the  nature  of  religion 
from  a  sociological  point  of  view,  how  it  functions,  what  causes 
it,  and  how  it  relates  to  the  rest  of  society,  this  book  will  be 
helpful.  Its  liberal  quotations  from  the  writings  of  eminent 
social  and  religious  thinkers  are  stimulating,  and  its  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  main  religious  movements  in  Western  culture 
serve  to  place  individual  religious  experience  in  illuminating 
context.  The  reader  will  see  what  he  might  gain  and  what 
he  might  miss  by  following  his  own  inner  guide. 

What  is  true  for  most  bookstores  applies  to  some  large 
books  as  well:  it  is  better  to  browse  in  them  than  to  make 
substantial  purchases  at  one  time.  It  would  probably  not  be 
helpful  to  prepare  for  Meeting  with  this  book,  but  a  Friend 
could  make  a  poorer  choice  for  midweek  rumination. 

Paxton  Hart 
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About  Our  Authors 

Joel  Hayden,  a  Friend,  teaches  Russian,  history,  and  music 
at  The  Meeting  School,  West  Rindge,  N.  H.  He  is  a  cofounder 
of  the  school. 

“God  Setteth  the  Solitary  in  Families”  by  Josephine  M. 
Benton  is  the  concluding  part  of  a  chapter  by  the  same  title 
in  her  recent  book  The  Pace  of  a  Hen  (100  pag^s;  f2.50), 
published  by  the  .Christian  Education  Press,  1505  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  The  excerpt  is  quoted  with  the  permission 
of  the  Christian  Education  Press. 

Josephine  M.  Benton  is  a  member  of  Menallen  Meeting, 
Flora  Dale,  Pa.  Her  present  book  grew  out  of  her  earlier 
Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  Martha  and  Mary,  which  was  very 
popular  but  is  now  out  of  print. 

Horace  B.  Pointing,  one  of  oiu:  two  correspondents  from 
London,  is  Editor  of  the  Wayfarer,  a  Quaker  monthly  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Friends  Home  Service  Committee  and  the 
Friends  Service  Council,  London. 

Maurice  Webb,  our  correspondent  for  South  Africa,  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Natal  at  Durban, 
South  Africa,  and  Editor  of  The  South  African  Quaker. 

Herbert  M.  Hadley  is  General  Secretary  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation.  His  office  is  located  in 
Woodbrooke,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham  29,  England. 

James  Vaughan,  a  graduate  student  in  the  Yale  University 
Psychology  Department,  is  now  doing  his  alternative  service 
as  a  psychiatric  social  worker  at  Richmond  State  Hospital. 
He  is  also  serving  as  pastor  of  West  Elkton  Friends  Meeting, 
Ohio.  He  is  in  charge  of  conference  publicity  and  is  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  1961  Young  Friends  Conference. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

M.  C.  Morris  writes  that  at  the  All-Christian  Peace  As¬ 
sembly  held  June  13  to  18  in  Prague,  16  people  from  eight 
countries  represented  the  Society  of  Friends.  Present  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  held  on  June  16,  8:15  a.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Inter¬ 
national  were  the  following:  from  England,  Volker  Heine, 
Richard  Ullman,  Helene  Ullman,  and  Catherine  Williamson; 
from  Wales,  Trevor  Jepson;  from  Canada,  Andrew  Brink; 
from  Finland,  Deryck  Siv6n;  from  Nonvay,  Ole  Olden;  from 
Germany,  Emil  Fuchs,  Magdalene  Hager,  and  Margarethe 
Lachmund;  from  Holland,  Dirck  Meynen;  from  Japan,  Paul 
Sekiya;  and  from  the  United  States,  Milton  Mayer,  Elizabeth 
A.  Morris,  and  M.  C.  Morris. 


William  B.  Starr,  a  member  of  Austin,  Texas,  Monthly 
Meeting,  has  been  honored  by  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Stephensville  by  having  a  new  variety  of  pea¬ 
nut  named  for  him  the  "Starr  Spanish  Peanut.”  In  33  experi¬ 
mental-station  tests  the  Starr  peanut  averaged  per  acre  1,072 
pounds,  as  compared  with  993  pounds  for  the  Spantex  and 
969  {Ktunds  for  the  Argentine  variety.  Congratulations  to  our 
successful  Friend,  who  is  83  years  of  agel 


The  following  Friends  have  received  honorary  degrees  this 
spring: 

Moses  Bailey  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  LLD.,  Earl- 
ham  College 

Anna  C.  Brinton  of  Pendle  Hill,  LL.D.,  Earlham  College 
Howard  H.  Brinton  of  Pendle  Hill,  LL.D.,  Earlham  College 
Paul  S.  Smith,  President  of  Whittier  College,  LL.D.,  Earlham 
College 

Benjamin  Gerig  of  the  State  Department,  LL.D.,  Haverford 
College 

Joseph  Henry  Willits,  LL.D.,  Haverford  College 
Elizabeth  Gray  Vining,  L.H.D.,  Moravian  College,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Ralph  J.  Baker  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  LL.D.,  Swarth- 
more  College 

Hugh  Borton,  President  of  Haverford  College,  LL.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania 

If  other  Friends  have  recently  received  honorary  degrees, 
this  information  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Friends 
Journal. 


Roy  Clampitt,  a  member  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  regional  staff  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  honored 
by  Grinnell  College  on  June  3  as  one  of  its  outstanding 
alumni.  At  the  alumni  dinner  he  was  presented  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  award.  The  citation  read  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  his  “unselfish  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  peace.”  He 
has  served  the  AFSC  in  many  ways,  “including  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Scattergood  Hostel  for  Jeivish  refugees,  good-will 
work  in  Mexico,  a  training  project  in  Ohio,  and  relief  projects 
in  Iowa.”  The  latter  project  involves  relocating  refugees  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country  and  finding  sponsors,  jobs,  and  housing. 


Congratulations  to  Bertha  S.  Schiefer  of  Wrightstown 
Meeting,  Pa.,  who  was  90  on  July  2. 


David  Fraser,  George  School  senior  and  son  of  Grant  C 
and  Ella  A.  Fraser  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  Meeting  has  received 
one  of  the  1,000  National  Merit  Scholarship  Awards.  In  1959 
his  brother  Robert  also  received  the  same  award.  The  father. 
Grant  Fraser,  is  a  member  of  the  George  School  faculty.  David 
will  enter  Haverford  College  this  fall. 


The  Friends  World  Committee  announces  the  publication 
of  the  newly  revised  1961  Directory  of  Friends  Meetings,  which 
has  the  following  useful  information:  all  meetings  for  wor¬ 
ship  in  United  States  and  Canada  with  time,  place,  clerk's 
name  and  address,  and  Yearly  Meeting  affiliation;  world  calen¬ 
dar  of  Yearly  Meetings;  Friends  Centers  around  the  world; 
Friends  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  costs  50 
cents  per  copy,  with  a  10  per  cent  discount  on  orders  of  10 
or  more.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Friends  World  Committee, 
152-A  North  15th  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  or  the  Friends 
World  Committee,  Midwest  Office,  Wilmington  College,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Ohio. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Advancement  Committee  of 
Friends  General  Conference,  Rachel  Davis  DuBois  of  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting  recently  completed  over  a  three-month 
period  visits  to  14  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  Far  West  and 
on  the  West  Coast.  In  these  Meetings,  most  of  which  are  in 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  she  conducted  a  total  of  15  "Quaker 
Dialogues,”  each  consisting  of  three  two-hour  sessions  devoted 
to  helping  members  of  the  Meetings  discover  more  deeply  the 
meanings  of  the  meeting  for  worship,  the  meeting  for  business, 
and  Quaker  outreach. 


The  Special  Migrant  Fund  Committee  of  the  United 
Church  Women  of  Delaware,  a  department  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Delaware  (54  South  Bradford  Street,  Dover, 
Del.),  has  issued  a  flyer  making  an  appeal  for  $10,000.  The 
money  is  needed  for  chaplains,  child  care  centers,  and  sum¬ 
mer  schools  for  migrants  in  Delaware.  UCW  State  Migrant 
Chairman  is  Dr.  Sarah  Bishop,  whose  article  “Migratory  Labor, 
Anachronistic  Economy"  appeared  in  the  Friends  Journal 
for  June  25,  1960. 


The  Earlham  College  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  both 
a  site  and  plans  for  a  new  library.  At  the  regular  October 
meeting  Board  members  agreed  to  support  plans  for  a 
$983, 000-structure  which  were  submitted  by  architects  Baxter, 
Hodell,  and  Donelly  of  Cincinnati.  Funds  for  more  than  one 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  building  are  already  on  hand,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Earlham  President  Landrum  R.  Bolling.  The  library  is 
to  be  located  at  the  west  edge  of  the  campus.  The  three-floor 
structure  will  measure  42,000  square  feet  and  will  be  designed 
to  house  200,000  volumes,  which  will  double  the  capacity  of 
the  present  library. 


David  Huntington  of  Middle  Connecticut  Valley  Monthly 
Meeting  is  spetiding  six  weeks  in  England  this  summer,  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  course  on  English  art  that  he  is  to  give  at  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  next  year. 


Eight  men  and  five  women  began  the  European  phase  of 
the  San  Francisco  to  Moscow  Walk  for  Peace  on  June  4  after 
a  rally  attended  by  5,000  persons  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 
The  walkers  arrived  in  London  by  plane  on  June  1  after 
having  traveled  4,000  miles  across  the  United  States  in  six 
months. 

A.  J.  Muste,  National  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Nonviolent  Action,  arrived  in  Moscow  on  June  7  for  a  week 
of  talks  with  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee.  The  talks  were 
intended  to  negotiate  entry  of  the  San  Francisco  to  Moscow 
Peace  Walk  onto  Russian  territory.  The  group,  advocating 
unilateral  disarmament,  have  indicated  they  would  allow  no 
compromise  of  their  basic  message  in  order  to  continue  the 
trip  at  any  point.  If  any  nation  prohibits  the  walkers,  Muste 
said,  "some  are  prepared  to  stage  a  long  vigil  at  the  border, 
while  others  no  doubt  will  feel  in  conscience  bound  to  enter 
peacefully  and  openly  but  illegally.” 


Samuel  M.  Putnam  of  the  Friends  Meeting  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  in  Afghanistan  this  summer  with  an  expedition  from 
Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  doing  research  in  anthropology. 


A  statement  on  race  released  by  the  Durham  Monthly 
Meeting,  N,  C.,  on  March  19,  1961,  says  in  part:  "We  must 
start  now  to  treat  our  American  Negro  and  other  minority 
groups  as  equal  human  beings,  recognizing  and  urging  them 
to  realize  their  full  potential.  For  this  recognition  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  we  must  help  them  to  restore  the  incentive  to  become 
effective  in  our  society,  a  society  that  has  too  often  patronized 
or  ignored  them.  Many  Negroes  and  others  will  fail  to  respond 
to  these  opportunities,  as  have  all  too  many  white  people, 
but  this  is  an  individual  responsibility.  May  God  forbid  that 
we  stand  in  the  way.” 


"The  Holdens,”  says  the  Newsletter  of  Middle  Connecticut 
Valley  Monthly  Meeting,  "will  be  at  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
again  this  summer.  David  Holden  is  continuing  his  yrork 
as  music  critic,  writer  of  program  notes,  and  teacher.  He  has 
a  new  course  on  musical  criticism.  The  Chautauqua  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  going  to  produce  a  new  composition  of  his  called 
‘Space-Age  March.'  Peggy  Holden  has  been  asked  to  give 
an  interpretation  recital,  one  in  a  series.” 


Under  the  sponsorship  of  Swarthmore  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.,  and  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  new  Junior  High  Work 
Project  was  initiated  this  spring.  Patterned  on  the  work  camps 
for  senior  high  and  college  students  run  by  David  Richie  and 
the  Social  Order  Committee,  Philadelphia,  the  first  Junior 
High  Project  in  Delaware  County  grew  out  of  a  felt  need  to 
supply  young  people  12  to  14  years  old  with  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service.  Wilfred  and  Mary  Howarth  of  Pendle 
Hill  served  as  Directors. 

Twenty-three  young  people  from  Swarthmore  and  Media 
Meetings,  Fellowship  House,  the  Unitarian  Young  People  of 
Delaware  County,  and  the  Media  Baptist  Church  spent  three 
Saturdays  renovating  the  living  room,  hall,  and  yard  of  a 
house  occupied  by  two  elderly  Negro  women,  85  and  92  years 
of  age,  who  were  themselves  unable  to  make  improvements 
and  repairs.  The  actual  work  included  stripping  off  old  wall 
paper,  patch  plastering,  reputtying  windows,  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  furniture,  rewiring  the  lamps,  scrubbing  and 
painting  the  walls.  In  the  yard  trash  was  cleaned  up  and 
burned;  weeding,  raking,  and  hedge  clipping  were  done. 
Wood  was  sawed  for  the  stove  and  stacked  near  the  back  door. 

One  meeting  and  supper  for  the  group  preceded  the  work 
as  a  get-acquainted  period;  other  supper  and  evaluation  meet¬ 
ings  followed  the  work  days.  Holley  R.  Webster,  who  writes 
the  account  in  the  Newsletter  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  con¬ 
cludes  thus:  "The  enthusiasm  which  the  work  project  aroused 
in  all  those  attending  and  the  interest  expressed  by  other 
nearby  Meetings  make  it  a  certainty  that  more  such  projects 
will  be  planned  for  the  fall.” 
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Young  Friends  Pilgrimage 

The  visit  of  high  school  young  Friends  to  the  historic 
Quaker  country  in  northwest  England  in  1959  proved  to  be 
such  a  rewarding  experience  that  another  project  of  the  same 
kind  has  been  planned  again  for  this  summer.  The  journey 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  World  Committee,  ably 
assisted  by  British  Friends. 

This  year  eight  girls  and  six  boys  who  have  jmt  completed 
11th  and  12th  grades  have  been  selected  for  the  project  These 
young  people,  who  come  from  nine  states  and  Canada,  rep¬ 
resent  ten  Yearly  Meetings,  plus  one  each  from  the  Missouri 
Valley  Association  and  the  Southwest  Conference.  The  leaders 
this  year  are  Xen  and  Betty  Harvey  of  Fairmount,  Ind. 

On  July  25  the  group  is  due  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford, 
Pa.,  for  two  days  of  orientation.  On  July  27  they  are  due  to 
fly  to  Manchester,  England,  and  after  24  hours  with  Manchester 
Friends,  they  go  on  by  bus  to  Lancaster  Friends  School,  where 
they  will  be  stationed  for  the  following  two  weeks  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Headmaster,  James  Dnunmond,  and  his  wife, 
Joyce.  At  this  point  the  Americans  will  be  joined  by  a  group 
of  similar  size  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  Continent  During 
these  two  weeks  there  will  be  an  intensive  study  of  early 
Quakerism,  with  lectures  by  Elfrida  Vipont  Foulds,  A.  Herbert 
Dobbing,  and  Christopher  Holdsworth.  Readings  in  advance 
have  been  encouraged.  Bus  trips  are  planned  to  important 
spots  such  as  Swarthmoor  Hall,  Firbank  Fell,  Brigflats,  and 
Pendle  Hill. 

From  Lancaster  the  group  goes  to  London  for  a  three-day 
visit  planned  by  British  Young  Friends,  and  then  to  Krefeld, 
Germany,  for  a  two-week  work  camp  assisting  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  community  dwellings.  The  work  camp  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  by  Alun  M.  Davies,  European  Secretary 
of  the  Friends  Service  Council,  with  the  assistance  of  a  group 
of  German  Friends.  The  return  to  New  York  is  scheduled  for 
the  night  of  Augutt  31.  p 

Pamphlets  Received 

A  Symposium  on  Dual  Standards  of  Morality.  Published 
for  the  Industrial  and  Social  Order  Committee,  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  Friends  House, 
Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.  1.  2S  pages.  One  shilling 

This  candid  and  intelligent  discussion  is  conducted  by 
Friends  from  various  walks  of  life. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  published 
the  following  pamphlets: 

The  Campus  Protest  Against  ROTC.  By  Allan  Brick.  23 
pages.  10  cents 

Concrete  and  detailed  reports  are  given  by  opponents  to 
ROTC. 

The  Big  Hand  in  Your  Pocket.  Prepared  by  E.  Raymond 
Wilson,  Frances  E.  Neely,  and  Constance  Longshore.  AFSC, 
Philadelphia,  and  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1960.  32  pages.  25  cents 

This  valuable  collection  of  financial  statistics  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  expenses  would  be  most  useful  for  general  information 
and  teaching  purposes. 


Which  Way  the  Windf  Docudrama  by  Philip  C.  Lewis. 
58  pages.  |1.00 

The  Docudrama  is  based  on  Speak  Truth  to  Power,  a 
Quaker  Search  for  Alternatives  to  Violence  and  has  been  per¬ 
formed  in  many  localities  with  impressive  effect. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

We  would  like  to  invite  all  interested  Friends  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  exciting  80-acre  tract  of  rolling  hills  on 
Long  Lake,  Mich.,  which  is  now  available  to  Friends  for 
development  as  a  religious  and  recreational  community.  The 
schedule  of  fees  per  family  for  use  of  the  lake  this  summer 
only  is  as  follows:  |25  for  entire  sununer;  |10  for  one  week 
only;  $2  for  one  day  or  overnight.  Fees  can  be  mailed  to 
Frances  Wood,  1528  Greenview  Drive,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Those  wishing  to  camp  overnight  or  longer  should  write  to 
Elise  Boulding,  2670  Bedford  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in¬ 
dicating  dates  they  wish  to  camp.  Since  overnight  accommo¬ 
dations  cannot  be  provided  this  year,  tents  will  be  necessary 
for  campers.  The  lake  is  fine  for  swimming,  boating,  and 
fishing. 

Directions  for  finding  lake:  take  Chelsea  turnoff  from  U.S. 
94  and  drive  through  Chelsea  on  Route  92  to  Waterloo  Road; 
left  on  Waterloo  to  Clark’s  Lake  Road.  The  first  lane  on  your 
left  is  the  entrance  to  Friends  Lake  Community. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Elise  Boulding 


The  latest  news  on  Pennsylvania  bill  S.  197,  which  would 
provide  summer  schools  for  the  education  of  children  of 
migrant  workers,  is  not  good.  The  bill  many  weeks  ago  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  44-5;  it  passed  two  readings  of  the 
House,  and  then  was  recommitted  to  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  where  it  has  languished  for  more  than  a 
month.  It  seems  likely  now  that  it  will  not  come  to  a  vote  in 
the  House,  and  will  die,  unless  citizen  pressure  is  exercised. 
S.  197  is  not  an  Administration  bill.  Please  contact  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Dean  Polen 
at  the  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  also  the  Governor,  urging 
action  on  this  bill. 

We  have  operated  summer  schools  for  children  of  migrant 
workers  since  1955  from  private  funds  at  great  sacrifice  in  time 
and  money  to  many  individuals,  but  great  benefit  to  hundreds 
of  retarded  children.  New  Jersey  and  New  York  appropriate 
funds  each  year  for  summer  schools  for  their  migrant  children. 

Lewisburg,  Pa.  Cyrus  H.  Karraker 


The  work  of  Friends  in  the  12,000-member  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  is  as  important  today  as  it  was  in  1915,  when 
Friends  and  religious  pacifists  of  other  denominations  united 
to  serve  the  cause  of  reconciling  love  and  peace. 

On  the  National  Advisory  Council,  Friends  Henry  J. 
Cadbury  and  Clarence  Pickett  join  leading  non-Friends:  Harry 
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Emerson  Fosdick,  John  Haynes  Holmes,  E.  Stanley  Jones, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Harold  Thurman,  Dan  West,  and 
others.  The  National  Executive  Ck>mmittee  includes  Friends 
George  Willoughby,  James  S.  Best,  Emily  Parker  Simon,  and 
Albert  Bigelow.  The  National  Staff  includes  Baptists,  Method¬ 
ists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Friends,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  others.  Field  staff  and  the  more  than  200  local  group 
leaders  are  equally  representative. 

The  Society,  itself  a  fellowship  of  reconciliation,  will  rejoice 
in  the  varied  and  interesting  services  available  from  the  FOR, 
important  supplements  for  the  local  peace  worker  and  com¬ 
mittee.  In  my  experience,  the  FOR  also  provides  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  Friends  to  work  with  people  of  all  backgrounds 
in  today’s  great  cause — love  and  reconciliation. 

The  American  office  (Box  271,  Nyack,  New  York)  welcomes 
the  inquiries  of  Friends  about  membership,  literature,  and 
other  concerns. 

Nyack,  N.  Y.  Raymond  Paavo  Arvio 


It  was  with  sorrow  that  I  read  in  the  June  1  issue  of  the 
Friends  Journal  of  the  death  of  Sue  C.  Yerkes.  I  never  met 
her  personally,  but  I  wrote  frequent  letters  to  the  Friends 
Intelligencer  during  the  period  of  her  editorship.  I  know  that 
she  was  a  remarkable  and  lovable  character. 

The  writer  is  now  83  years  old,  but  he  is  still  optimistic 
and  believes  that  the  day  will  come  when  those  who  believe 
in  nonviolence  will  lead  the  world  to  a  great  moral  victory. 
Time  is  running  out.  May  we  achieve  this  victory  before 
World  War  IIIl 

Cisco,  Texas  William  B.  Starr 


Although  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  might 
legally  participate  in  the  Peace  Corps,  should  we  not  have 
thought  long  ago  of  the  prospect  of  taking  our  Young  Friends 
and  sending  them  in  twos  and  threes  to  all  areas  of  the  world 
to  live  with  the  natives  at  their  economic  level  and  to  work 
physically,  morally,  and  religiously  to  share  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  our  faith  and  our  democratic  institutions? 

Small  nuclei  of  Young  Friends  striving  to  work  as  Christ 
worked  among  those  in  great  need,  working  to  develop  faith 
and  love  among  all  men,  might  not  only  be  a  better  example 
of  overcoming  evil  with  good  but  also  a  more  effective  example 
here  in  America  of  our  peace  witness. 

Can  we  not  also  serve  the  need  to  reunite  the  spiritual 
qualities  of  our  Society  by  making  a  bold  effort  in  a  different 
way  than  in  the  past  to  extend  our  love  of  mankind  through 
our  faith  and  to  spread  an  infinite  ocean  of  light  over  the 
awesome  ocean  of  sin  and  depravity  in  all  countries? 

Merchantville,  N.  J.  David  L.  Newlands 


The  strength  of  nonviolence  depends  on  the  power  of  God 
which  moves  all  of  lu  to  some  extent,  some  more  than  others. 
The  human  race  became  human  because  of  this  power  of  God, 
brotherly  love,  which  held  family  grou{>s  together.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  those  who  follow  Jesus  and  oppose  the  power  of 


mammon  should  be  at  odds  with  those  who  put  property  rights 
above  human  rights.  People  on  the  political  right  would  have 
the  working  class  limited  to  a  bare  living.  The  extreme  left, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  make  the  interests  of  those  who 
work  supreme.  All  of  us  are  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes;  so  we  must  content  ourselves  to  endure  abuse  from 
those  who  are  farther  right  than  we  are. 

Oxford,  Pa.  A.  Craig 

Coming  Events 

(Deadline  for  calendar  items:  for  the  issue  dated  the  first  of  a 
month,  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month;  for  the  issue  dated  the 
15th  of  a  month,  the  first  of  the  same  month.) 

JULY 

15 —  ^Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 
and  1:30  p.m.  Worship  and  Ministry,  9  a.m.  Lunch  served.  Afternoon 
in  charge  of  Youth  Activities  Committee;  speaker,  Walter  N.  South, 
2nd,  “Youth  Peace  Corps  and  Peace.” 

16 —  Meeting  for  worship  at  the  Old  Pembroke  Meeting  House, 
North  Pembroke,  Mass.,  3:30  p.m.  The  meeting  house  is  located  on 
Route  3,  about  30  miles  south  of  Boston  at  the  junction  with  Route 
139. 

19 — Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Elklands,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m. 

28  to  August  1 — Germany  Yearly  Meeting  at  Eisenach,  Falkhof, 
Germany. 

28  to  August  4 — New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Participating,  Barrett  Hollister,  Miriam  Levering,  Samuel  Levering, 
E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Nicholas  Paster,  Glenn  A.  Reece. 

29— Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Providence,  Pa.,  3  p.m. 

29  to  August  5 — ^Young  Friends  International  Conference  at 
Reckitt  House,  Leighton  Park,  Reading,  Berkshire,  England.  Theme, 
“Fundamentals  of  Quakerism.” 

AUGUST 

4  to  9 — Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  Stony  Run  and  Homewood, 
at  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md.  Main  speakers: 
Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Albert  Bigelow,  Dorothy  G.  Thome,  Millicent 
C  McIntosh,  Mary  Esther  McWhirter,  Benjamin  Wegesa.  Young 
Friends  and  Junior  Yearly  Meeting. 

5 — Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Birmingham  Meeting  House, 
Birmingham,  Pa.  Wonhip  and  business,  10:30  a.m.;  lund,  12:30 
p.m.  (bring  your  own  picnic  lunch;  coffee  and  ice  cream  available); 
business,  2  p.m.,  and  report  on  Young  Friends  Conference  at  West- 
town. 

12 — ^Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  4  p.m. 

12 —  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  4  p.m. 

12  to  16 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at 

Woodland,  N.  C. 

13 —  Annual  Reunion  of  Conscientious  Objectors  of  World  War 
I,  at  Black  Rock  Retreat,  Route  472,  four  miles  south  of  Quarry- 
ville.  Pa.,  beginning  at  9:15  a.m.  Bring  your  own  lunch.  Everyone 
invited;  come  and  enjoy  this  Christian  fellowship. 

15  to  20 — Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  Whittier,  Iowa. 

16  to  20 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  at  Quaker  Lane,  near  McNabb, 
Illinois.  Participating,  Marshall  Sutton,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  J.  Barn¬ 
ard  Walton,  Doris  Peters,  Agnita  Wright,  Martin  T.  Cobin,  Wil¬ 
fred  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Mulford  Q.  Sibley,  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  Erma 
Jenkins.  Junior  Yearly  Meeting. 

19 — C^  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cain,  Pa.,  3:30  p.m. 

19 —  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Makefield,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 

20 —  Meeting  for  worship  at  Old  Pembroke  Meeting  House, 
North  Pembroke,  Mass.,  3:M  p.m.  The  meeting  house  is  located 
on  Route  3,  about  30  miles  south  of  Boston  at  the  junction  with 
Route  139. 

24  to  27 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  near  Pendleton,  Ind. 
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26  to  September  4— Eighth  Triennial  Session  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  at  Kaimosi,  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

Notice:  Meeting  for  worship  at  Cheltenham  Monthly  Meeting, 
Jeanes  Hospital  Grounds,  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  begin 
at  9:30  a.m.  (rather  than  11  a.m.)  until  the  First-day  school  reopens 
on  September  24,  when  the  regular  winter  schedule  will  be  in  effect. 

BIRTHS 

HASBROUCK — On  June  20,  to  Mahlon  Clark  and  Elizabeth 
Roberts  Hasbrouck  of  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  their  fourth  child,  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Jane  Hasbrouck.  Her  father  is  a  member  of 
Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

LESTER — On  June  6,  to  Donald  A.  and  Betty  Ann  Gilbert 
Lester,  a  son.  Donald  Gilbert  Lester.  His  father  is  a  member  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

ADOPTION 

ARVIO — By  Raymond  and  Cynthia  Arvio,  Skyview  Acres,  Po¬ 
mona,  N.  Y.,  a  son,  Heirki  Markus,  bom  in  Finland.  July  10,  1958. 
His  parents  and  sisters  Jan,  Rachel,  Sarah,  and  Leslie  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  West  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

MARRIAGES 

BRIGGS-FORSYTHE— On  June  18,  at  the  Florida  Avenue  Meet¬ 
ing  House.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Emily  Anne  Forsythe,  a  member 
of  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Albert  W.  Briggs, 


Jr.,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  a  member  of  University  Friends  Church. 
The  couple  will  live  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

FOX-HARDIN — On  June  18,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Meeting,  Sarah 
Caroune  Hardin  and  Richard  Henry  Fox.  The  bride  is  a  member 
of  Lansdowne  Meeting. 

MAHAL-KRUEGER — On  June  10,  at  Plainfield  Meeting  House, 
N.  J.,  under  the  care  of  New  Brunswick  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J., 
Barbara  Mae  Krueger  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and  Udar  Singh  Mahal 
of  the  Punjab,  India.  After  a  summer  trip  to  India  they  will  reside 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DEATHS 

BURKE — On  June  6.  Gerald  Burke  of  Pendleton,  Ind.,  aged 
54  years,  husband  of  Mary  Anderson  Burke  and  a  member  of  Fall 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Ind. 

LLOYD — On  May  12,  at  her  farm  home  near  Purcellville,  Va., 
Rebecca  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  aged  83  years,  daughter  of  the  late 
Barclay  and  Emma  Ann  Bean  Lloyd  and  a  birthright  member  of 
Goose  Creek  Meeting,  United,  of  Lincoln,  Va. 

SILVERBRAND  —  On  March  26,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oscar 
SiLVERBRAND,  aged  88  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Amanda  Silverbrand, 
were  among  the  founders  of  Pleasant  Street  Meeting,  Worcester. 
Mass. 

THOMAS — On  June  12,  Elza  Bentley  Thomas,  wife  of  Fred¬ 
eric  Leggett  Thomas,  in  her  71st  year,  a  lifelong  member  of  Sandy 
Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PHOBVZX — Sundays,  9  a.m.,  during  sum¬ 
mer  months,  meeting  tor  worship  and 
First-day  school.  Adult  study,  10:15  a.m. 
17th  and  Glendale  Avenue.  Shirley  Hil- 
flnger,  Clerk.  1002  Blast  Palmarltas  Drive. 

TUCBOV— Pima  Friends  Meeting  (Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting),  1201  B.  Speedway.  Wor¬ 
ship  10  a.m.,  Elisha  T.  Kirk,  Clerk. 
Route  2,  Box  274.  Axtell  8-6078. 

CALIFORNIA 

OBABmOHT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Franklin  Zahn,  Clerk,  836  8.  Hamilton 
Blvd.,  Pomona,  California. 

I.A.  JOZAA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7880  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  OIi  4-7459. 

£08  AXrOXIiBS — Meeting,  11  a.m..  TTnlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  fioor,  817  W.  84th  Street. 

TAItO  AXTO— First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for 
worship  at  11.  957  Colorado. 

PA8ADBVA— 526  B.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11a.m. 

BAOKAmVTO  —  Meeting,  10  a.m..  2620 
21st  St.  Visitors  call  Gladstone  1-1581. 

SAM  nULMOZSOO— Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  2160  Lake  Street. 

COLORADO 

SXMVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m..  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SU  9-1790. 

BOVLDBM— Meeting  for  worship  at  10 
a.m.,  1825  Upland;  CHerk:  HI  2-m7. 

CONNECTICUT 

SABVTOMD— Meeting.  11  a.m..  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  144  South  Quaker  Lane, 
West  Hartford. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASKnrCKTOB’— Meeting.  Sunday.  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.:  Sunday  School,  10:80  a.m.. 
2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  one  block  from 
Connecticut  Avenua 


FLORIDA 

OAIMBSYZUB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JAOBSOXnrULB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 

MXAHa — Meeting  for  worship  at  Sunset 
and  Corsica,  Coral  Gables,  on  the  south 
Miami  bus  line.  11  a.m.:  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk.  TU  8-6629. 

OBX^MDO-WZBTBB  FABK— MeeUng,  11 
a.m..  316  E.  Marks  St..  Orlando;  MI  7-3025. 

FAUf  BBAOK  —  Frtends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  828  North  A  SL,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  PBTBmSBTrJUl — First-day  school  and 
meeting.  11  a.m.,  180  19th  Avenue  S.E. 


GEORGIA 

AT^ABTA  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1384  Falrvlew 
Road,  N.B.  Atlanta  6.  Phone  DR  3-7986. 
Phem  Stanley,  Clerk.  Phone  DR  8-5857. 


ILLINOIS 

OXZOAOO— 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Frlenda 
Sunday  worsl^  hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker 
House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:80  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  Butterfield  8-3066. 


INDIANA 

BYAirSVnXia— Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Corinne  Catlin,  HA  8-3103;  after  4  p.nL, 
HA  2-8723. 

ZVDZABAFOLZS — Lanthorn  Friends,  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  10  a.m.,  1050  W.  42nd. 
Telephone  AX  1-8677. 


IOWA 

DBS  KOZBBS— South  entrance.  2920  80th 
Street,  worship,  10  a.m.;  classes.  ll  a.m. 


LOUISIANA 

BBir  OBTiBABS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-8022  or  UN  6-0889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAXBBZDOB— Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.nL;  telephone  TR  6-6883. 

HABTUOnr  —  Sundays  10:30  a.m., 

through  July  and  August.  Historic  Fair 
Street  Meeting  House. 

WBDDBST.BT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:80 
a.m.  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School. 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOBOBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting.  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  ii  a.m.  Teleimone 
PL  4-8887. 

MICHIGAN 

DBTBOZT — Meeting.  Sundays.  11  a.m.  in 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TO  7-7410  evenings. 

DBTBOXT — Friends  Church,  9640  Sorrento. 
Sunday  School,  10:15  a.m.;  worship,  11a.m. 
Telephone  WE  4-0273,  evenlnga 

MINNESOTA 

MZBMBAFODZS  — Twin  Cities,  unpro- 

f rammed  worship,  10:15  a.m..  University 
.M.C.A..  FB  5-0272. 

MlJtBBAFODIS — Meeting.  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school.  10  am.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefsom  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  Wa  6-9675. 

MISSOURI 

XAMSAS  OITT— Penn  VaUey  Meeting,  806 
West  89th  Street,  10:30  am.  Call  HI  4^888 
or  CL  2-6958. 

ST.  DOVXS— Meeting.  2539  Rockford  Ava. 
Rock  Hill.  10:80  am.;  phone  PA  6^29. 

NEBRASKA 

DZMOOUr  —  Meeting  tor  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  am.,  in  numbers' 
homes.  Visitors  call  488-2245,  488-9238, 
or  423-4518. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

XAVOTBB — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
9:30  am..  June  18  through  August  27, 
Milham  House,  SL  Thomas  ^iscopai 
Church.  Henry  B.  Williams,  Clerk. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

AnAVTZO  CXTT  —  Meetinr  for  worship, 
11  a.in..  First'day  school,  10:30  a.in.,  Sou^ 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

SOVaS  —  First-day  school  10:50  a.m., 
worship,  11  a.in,  Quaker  Church  Road. 
XASSOaraai) — Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m..  First-day,  First-day  school,  0:40 
a.m..  Lake  Street. 

XCAJrABQVAir — First-day  school,  10  a.in., 
meetina,  11:15  a.m.,  route  85  at  Manas- 
quan  circle.  Walter  Lonrstreet,  Clerk. 
■aATXLLB — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.nn. 
Main  Shore  Road,  Route  9,  Cape  May 
County.  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 


AXBUQXrBaQUa — Meeting  and  First-day 
School.  11  am.,  815  Girard  Blvd..  N.F., 
Albuquerque.  John  Atkinson.  Clerk.  Phone 
ALplne  0-0588. 


BAHTA  n  — Meeting,  Sundays.  11  a.m., 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  630  Canyon  Road, 
Sante  Fe.  Jane  H.  Baumann,  Clerk. 


PXXLAimrKZA  —  Meetings,  10:80  am., 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  am. 
Central  Philadelphia  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  Fast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria,  11:15  am. 
Fourth  Sc,  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  nfth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  &  Orthodox  Sts.,  10:80  am. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  am. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  am. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  am. 
PXTTfl»X7BOX  — Worship  at  10:30  am., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 

8UASZVG  —  First-day  school,  10  am., 
meeting,  11  am.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 
8TATB  COX^BOB  — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  am., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  am. 

TENNESSEE 

MBMPKI8  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9:30  a.m. 
Clerk,  Sumner  Parker.  BR  6-8391. 


NEW  YORK 

_ j — ^Worship  and  First-day  school, 

11  am..  YMCA,  423  State  St;  Albany  8-6242. 
BUBTAIiO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  am.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  NF 
4-8214. 

BOBO  Z8BAB1} — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  Flrst-dPy 
school.  9:45  am.;  meeting,  11  am. 

BBW  TOBB  —  First-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  am.  221  B.  15th  St.,  Manhattan 
22  Washington  Sq.  N. 

Karl  Hall.  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St,  Brooklyn 
187-16  Northern  Blvd..  Flushing 
Riverside  Church.  l6th  floor 
Telei^one  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Frl., 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 


8:80  P.m. 


80A3MX>ABB  —  Worship,  Sundays,  9:30 
am.,  133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  William 
Vickery,  162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


8TBA0X)8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  am.,  YWCA,  839  E2.  Onondaga  Street 


OHIO 

CXBOXBBATX  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  855  West  McMlllian.  Richard  Day, 
Correspondent  WI  1-2419. 

OBBTBBABD— First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  am.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  11  am.,  10916  Magnolia  Drive,  TU 
4-2695. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

XABBZBBTTBCI  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  am.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
XAVBBBOBX) — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
11  am. 

BAB0A8TBB— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1 H  mles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
80.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  am. 


WANTED:  Investors  to  back 
words  with  deeds— 
ISSUE:  Housing  without  dis¬ 
crimination. 

For  prospectus  mail  coupon 

De^t.  F. 

Merrb  Mllina,  Fret.  Flnsed  CNHSssIties  Ik. 

14  Hmsh  SItnI,  FrlKelM,  New  Jersey. 

NAME _ 


ADDRF« 

CITY 

_ ZONE _ STATE 

TEXAS 

ATT8TXB  —  Worship,  Sundays,  11  am.. 
First-day  school,  10  am.,  606  Rathervue 
Place.  Otto  Hofmann,  Clerk,  HI  2-2238. 

SAZiZAJI — Sunday,  10:30  am^  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk.  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U,:  FL  2-1846. 

KOU8TOB  — Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  li  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6413. 


AVAILABLE 


REUPHOLSTBRY  —  SLIP  COVERS  —  85 
years  experience.  Reasonable  rates.  Mem¬ 
ber  Swarthmore  Meeting.  Free  estimates 
anywhere  within  25  miles  of  Philadelphia 
Pa  Thom  Seremba  Colllngdale,  Pa 
LU  6-7592. 


WANTED 


PART-TIME  COORDINATOR  for  Western 
Quarterly  Meeting.  For  further  details 
write  Anna  Sproat,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa 


UNFURNISHED  HOUSE  TO  RENT,  be¬ 
ginning  September  1  In  Philadelphia  or 
suburbs,  for  Quaker  family  of  four.  Write 
or  phone  Friends  General  Conference,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa.  LO  7-1965. 


COMPETENT,  MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN 
seeks  full-time  employment  as  a  domestic, 
working  for  Friends.  Limited  education, 
but  very  kind.  Box  C204,  Friends  Journal. 


QUAKER-ORIENTED  WOMAN  to  care 
for  three  small  children  and  house.  Mother 
a  pediatric  resident.  Write  Paul  Reagan, 
2519  Arch  Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


Summer  Guests 

Vacation  in  Elkmont,  Pennsyltania, 
rural  Sullivan  County.  Restful,  pictur¬ 
esque,  secluded.  Comfortable  rooms, 
homecooked  meala  reasonable  rates. 
Separate  bouse  for  families.  Transpor¬ 
tation  from  door  to  door  from  Pbila- 
delpbia.  Pa.,  area.  Open  July  1  to  Labor 
Day.  Write  IRENE  DOWN,  Forksville, 
Pa.,  or  pbone  Towanda  924-3646. 


NEEDED:  Friendly  per$on(()  to  occupy  my 
comfortable  home  near  Newtown,  Pa., 
for  5  months,  storting  September  1,  while 
owner  is  away.  May  share  home  later,  if 
desired.  Write  Box  S-205,  Friends  Journal, 
or  call  Philadelphia  WA  4-4737. 


—  For  Rent  — 

SUMMER  COHAGE 

NEAR  CONWAY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Accommodations  for  six, 
foot  of  Ml.  Chocoruo. 

CANOE  AVAILABLE 
MRS.  MARY  L.  OLIVER 
800  West  Market  Street  West  Chester,  Penno. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limitwi. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HAVE 
FRIENDS  AS  PATRONS? 

IF  SO,  ADVERTISE  IN  THE 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


CHURCH  WOMEN,  ORANGES,  P.T.A.'s, 
AUXILIARIES,  ORGANIZATIONS 
NEEDING  MONEY- 

Sell  Nylon  Handbags,  Rugs,  Hosiery, 
Greeting  Cards,  Perfume,  Vitamins, 
Candy  and  other  items.  Write 
for  Free  Cataiogue.  Write  to 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

BOX  18,  8HBBMABB  BAIiB,  PA. 


Counseling  Service 

of  the 

Family  Relations  Committee 


For  all  inquiries  and  appointments  call  Phil¬ 
adelphia  VI  3-0856  during  July  and  August 


CREMATION 

Friend*  are  reminded  that  fund* 
arm  available  for  the  purpoee 
of  cremation, 

Boufl  for  AppUoAtlon  fonaa  9o 

BBVBT  BBOX,  Slrootor, 

Auna  T.  Jeaaaa  OrenustlOB  Fuad, 
aata  CfomuuiSowii  Atohuo, 
PlUladalphla  ss.  Pa. 


EASTMAN  DIUON,  UNION 
SECURmES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
JZeprssentottee 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 


THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 

EiUbltahed  1689 


Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 


Whit*  collese  preparation  ia  a  primary 
aim,  peraonai  Kuidance  helpa  each  atudent 
to  develop  aa  an  individual.  Spiritual 
valuea  and  Quaker  prineiplea  are  empha* 
aized.  Central  location  providea  many  edu¬ 
cational  rcaonreee  and  eaay  aceeaa  from 
the  auburhe.  Frienda  intereated  in  a  aound 
academic  program  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaeter 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 


OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 


Four-year  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
College  Preparatory  Curriculum 


Fonnded  in  1846  by  the  Society  of  Frienda, 
onr  achool  continnea  to  emphaaize 
integrity,  freedom,  aimplicity  in  cdncation 
through  concern  for  the  indivldnal  atndent. 


Merrill  £.  Bush,  Headmaster 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 


SABAEl,  NEW  YORK 

Juno  30th  marked  the  opening  day  of  the  66th 
aeafon  of  BACK  LOO  CAMP  on  Indian  Lake, 
New  York,  in  the  Adirondack  Mountaina. 

Clotoa  Soptombof  S,  1961 

A  family  camp  for  families  and  adults 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  on  the 
lake  shore.  Light,  snug  living  tents, 
family  meals  in  large  open  pavilion,  fleet 
of  canoes  and  boats,  trips  long  and  short 
to  secluded  beautiful  mountain  and  Irdce 
areas.  Swimming,  Ashing,  boating.  Rest¬ 
ful,  remote,  quiet.  Send  direct  to  camp  for 
booklet;  or  telephone,  Indian  Lake  2482. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honry  J.  Cadbury 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 


ESTABLISHED  1B77 


This  coeducaUonal  day  school  with¬ 
in  2S  miles  of  New  York  provides 
a  well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 


Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 


A  reduction  In  tuition  is  ovailoble  to 
mombert  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 


Alexander  Tunstall  MacNutt 
Headmaster 


Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


KIngswood  3-3809 


Marple  Store  Antique  Shop 

Stuart  and  Mabel  BreMiller 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 


302  ARCH  STRECT,  PHILADELPHIA  «,  PA. 


816  WEST  SPRINGFIELD  ROAD 
Springfield,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
10:30  to  5:30  —  Evenings  by  Appointment 
Closed  Sundays 


MArkot  7-3S76 

Quaker  hooka,  British  and  American,  biocni- 
phiea,  new  books,  large  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  Ailed  promptly. 
Branch,  ISIS  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


WHY  ISOT  BECOME  AN  ASSOCIATE? 

$5.00  Minimum  Contribution  Will  Bring  You  the  Honor 


ADVERTISING  RATES  AND  DISCOUNTS 


DUPXiAT  AD VXBT WIT O — $2.24  per  column  Inch,  or  104  per  agate  line,  with 
the  following  discounts;  10%  for  0—11  insertions,  15%  for  12 — 24  Insertions, 
20%  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

CDABBlf IMD  ADirMBTISZlIO— 84  per  word,  with  the  following  discounts:  10% 
for  0 — 15  insertions,  15%  for  10  or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A  box 
number  will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge  for 
forwarding  replies. 

MBBTZMCI  HOTXCMS— 224  per  line,  with  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

DXADDIHM — The  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of  issue.  Copy  may 
be  changed  without  extra  charge. 


eA  complete y  modem  plant  for  the  production  of 

FINE  PRINTING 


The  Legal  Intellig  encer 


10  South  37th  Sfreet,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
Telephone  EVergreen  6-1535 


Penn  Charter's  Message  to  Friends  Not  Enrolled  in  a  Friends  School: 


If  the  cost  of  attending  a  Friends  school  has  discouraged  you,  if  you  wish  a 
sound  education  with  healthy  athletic  and  extracurricular  programs  for  all 
students,  and  if  you  value  a  strengthening  QuEdcer  atmosphere  In  education,  we 
invite  you  to  consider  PENN  CHARTSSl. 

Founded  in  1089  and  carrying  on  the  concern  for  education  expressed  in 
William  Penn’s  Charter,  under  which  it  now  operates,  Penn  Charter  can  offer 
substantial  scholarship  aid  to  students  of  good  charsmter  and  ability  whose 
financial  resources  are  limited.  It  welcomes  inquiries  from  Friends. 


The  Headmestcr,  JOHN  F.  GUMMERB 

William  Pena  Charter  Scheol 
PhiledelpUa  44.  Pa. 


DOTS — Kindergarten  through  Grade  ig  OXXDS— Kindergarten  throngh  Grade  S 


THE  SWIFTWATER  INN 

SWIFTWATER,  PENNA. 

In  the  beautiful  part  •/  the  PoeauM  ^,0^^ 


^Oitm  w«  W4y 
s#  M4IIV  OV 
wooostown,ne;  j 


J£«scy 


FYFE  &  BOYD 

mmi  HOME 

•  James  E.  Pyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Cremation  Sorrioa  Available 

7047  Oermantown  Ave. 

ClIestnntHill  7-N700 
Member  Germantown  Meeting^n^^^^^ 


PATRONIZE  OVR  ADVERTISERS  I 


SELLING  YOUR  HOUSE? 

A  housing  service  in  the  Philsdelphi* 
suburbs  .  .  .  endorsed  by  Friends 
YOU  can  help  to  ovarconw  racial  iniutticM 
in  your  suburban  community. 

List  your  Suburban  Houso  with  us 

Many  fine  people  are  applying  for  good  houses 
—  teachers,  engineers,  designers,  doctors. 

•  Your  house  will  be  available  to  ail 
interested  buyers 

•  We  cooperate  with  other  brokers 

•  AND  you  will  be  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  of 

NON-DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOUSING 

Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

S3  Cricket  Avonua  *  Ardmoru,  Pa. 
_ MI  t-2tn  _ 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


FURNITURE 

UPHOLSTERING 

SLIP  COVERS  AND  DRAPERIES 

Ovor  33  yoors  oxportonco  ropairing  and 
roupholstoring.  First-class  workmanship  at 
REASONABLE  PRICES.  Esflmotot  oro  froo. 
Will  go  anywhoro  within  23  milos  of 
Philodolphia,  Pa.  Ton  yoars  roforoncot  from 
Frionds  in  tho  Philodolphia  oroa.  AAombor 
of  Sworthmoro  Mooting.  Writ# 

THOM  SEREMBA 

1024  SPRUCE  ST.,  COLIINGDALE,  PA. 
or  telephone  LUdlow  6-7592 


ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
OP  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Struets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  on  sale  at  the  John  Wanamaker  store 
and  Friends  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Onr 
accounts  are  Federally  insnred  np  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  dividends. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAl  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOGATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fbed  a.  Werneb,  President 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
320  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
WAInut  2-7900 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


IT’S  SO  EASY  TO  OPEN 
AN  INSURED  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  BY  MAIL 

Send  a  check  and  your  name  and  address,  your  account  will  be 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
up  to  $10,000.  Legal  investment  for  Trust  Funds. 

LANGHORNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

126  S.  Bellevue  Avenue,  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania 
A.  Paul  Townsend,  Jr.,  Secretary  SKyline  7-5138 


THK  LIOAL  INTKLLIGENCKR 


